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Ozford. New Buildings, Christ Church College. 
Worcester College Chapel. 


X FORD, happily, is not 
¥ standing still. Additions 
are being made to colleges ; 
new masters’ houses and 
other buildings are contem- 
plated; chapels are being 
decorated ; a new hotel has 
been opened; several good 
“@ residences have been built, 

= including one for Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie ; and the sani- 
tary condition of the city is 
receiving some attention. 

When the drainage is as 
good as, according to all 
accounts, the water supply 
now is, much will have been 


ina very sumptuousmanner. Therein was the perfect re- 
semblance of the billows ofthe sea rolling, and an artificial 
island, with churches and houses, waving up and down, 
and floating, as also rocks, trees, and hills. any other 
fine pieces of work and landscapes did also appear at 
sundry openings thereof, and a chair seen to come gliding 
on the stage without any visible help; all these repre- 
sentations, being the first (as I have been informed) that 
were used on the English stage, and therefore giving great 
content. I have, therefore, been the more punctual in 
describing them, to the end that posterity might know 
— = y 7 seen se = tage at London be- 
longing is Majesty and t f York, is originall: 

due to the invention of Oxford scholars.” * iets . 

A note at the end of the peragraph says “ This 
is true ;” but we are disposed to think it is not. 

The assertion has been quoted several times, and 
will continue to be repeated ; but, like many other 
entries of diary writers that have been adopted, 
the result of half-knowledge, it is mere nonsense. 
In 1604-5, Inigo Jones prepared the scenery for 
a masque at Whitehall on Twelfth-night, as 
recorded by Ben Jonson, who wrote the masque : 
and in the autumn of the same year Inigo pre- 
pared the scenery and devices for three plays, 
to be presented before the king in the hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and had “ for his pains” 
501. So that “ the invention of Oxford scholars” 
had really nothing to do with what is now seen 
in the playhouses. 

Every one knows of the portraits in Christ 
Church: three of the best there, perhaps any- 
where, that is to say, those of Welbore Ellis and 
Sir John Skinner, both by Gainsborough, and Arch- 








done towards producing salu- 
brity. The water seems 
good, and the charges for it 
are moderate. Amongst the | 
most recently-erected build- 
ings is the new pile of resi- | 


the Broad Walk, and in 
which the College, under the 
direction of their architect, Mr. T. N. Deane, | 
have spent about 24,0001. Of this we give a 

view and plan, without adding any violent 

expressions of admiration.* The fronts are 

wholly of stone, and they inclose fifty-seven 

sets of rooms, which are now all occupied. 

Each allotment includes a sitting-room, 18 ft. by 

15 ft.; a bed-room, 18 ft. by 10 ft. ; and a closet. 

Staircases divide the building at every four sets 

of rooms. Messrs. Simmes, of Oxford, who 

were the contractors, appear to have done their 

work soundly. At some future time it is pro- 

posed to run another building at right angles to | 
the present one, and so to form two sides of a/ 
quadrangle. Probably, too, before long, further 
works will be undertaken in the college, such as 
re-fitting and altering the library; and re- 
building the block of buildings between the | 
Great Hall and the kitchen. 

A fine apartment, as many of our readers | 
know, is that great hall, finished by Wolsey in 
1539 and visited by Henry VIII., Queen Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles I. The latter three 
saw plays acted in the hall. 

Speaking of these early performances (1636), 
Anthony Wood makes an assertion that calls for 
acomment. His statement is so minute and in- 
teresting, that we are tempted to quote the whole 
passage, though it is only the last assertion 
in it with which we have to deal :— 

“ That night [writes he], after the king, queen, and two 
princes had supped, they saw a comedy acted in Christ 
Church Hall, but such an one it was, that it had more of 
the moralist than poet in it; and though it was well 

nned, yet it did not take with the courtiers so well as it 

id with the togated crew. It was intituled ‘ Passions 
calmed; or, the Settling of the Floating Island,’ made by 
Strode the Orator, and performed by the scholars beyond 
expectation. It was acted on a goodly stage, reaching 
from the upper end of the hall almost to the hearth-place, 
and had on it three or four openings on each side thereof, 
and partitions between them, much resembling the desks 
or studies in a library, out of which the actors issue 
forth. The said partitions they could draw in or out, at 
their pleasure, upon a sudden, and thrust out new in their 
places, according to the nature of the screen, whereon 
were represented churches, dwelling-houses, palaces, Xc., 
which for its variety bred very great admiration. Over 
all was delicate painting, resembling the sky, clouds, &c. 


At the upper end a t fair shut of two leaves that 
opened and shut without any visible help, within 














bishop Markham, by Reynolds, are under glass, 
and hold their own against the great gathering 
now on view in South Kensington. The amount 
of grace, variety, sentiment, and beauty con- | 
joined, discoverable in the pictures of Reynolds, 


| 


| 


which serves in the place of a college chapel at | 
Christ Church, Norman, improved by Wolsey, is 

at this time in capital order, and a pleasant 
sight. Poor Gerente’s glass there, at the east | 
end, is not very successfal. 

With Peckwater, attached to Christ Church | 
College, the name of John Leland is connected. 
Anthony Wood says, “he went beyond the 
learnedest of his age, and was so noted a gram- 
marian, that this verse was made upon him :— 

“* Ut rosa flos florum, 
Sic Leland grammaticorum,” 

We repeat the remark, that we may remind 
the reader how much better the simile is applied 
in the Chapter-House at York, where we have 
on the walls,— 

“ Ut rosa flos forum, 
Sic est domus ista domorum,” 
As the rose is the flower of flowers, so is this the 
house of houses. 

The interior of Exeter College Chapel is one 
of the best of Mr. Scott’s works ; very complete, 
very satisfying. Examine it bit by bit, or take 
it as a whole, the verdict must be “ good.” 
Exeter may be pronounced Excellent. The pro- 
portions, the mouldings, the carving, and the 
metal-work will all come in for commendation. 
The one thing to be regretted is, that the organ, 
as placed, obscures and destroys the fine bold 
arcade at the west end. The organ-difficulty is 
one now often felt by architects. 15,0001. have 
been spent on this chapel, and the college have as 
good reason to be satisfied with the result as 
the architect has to rejoice in the opportunity 
he had to do as he pleased with little thought 
about cost. The new library there has also points 
of interest. 

The interior of the new chapel at Baliol 
College, close by, although good, is not so satis- 
fying as that of Exeter. The use of stones of 
different tints in the arcades and other portions 
gives a parti-coloured effect that is not pleasing. 
It destroys the continuity of mouldings that are 
continuous. When our native alabaster, too, is 
used, it should be selected with great care. It 





* From “ Anthony Wood’s Annals,” vol. ii., pages 
408, 409, 








* See pp. 346, 347, 


which was set forth the emblem of the whole play, | 


gives no pleasure to any eye when it is so spotty 
and stained, and presents such violent contrasts 
of colour, as to hide all mouldings, patterns, or 
carving that may be introduced in it. The 
chapel of Baliol is not the only work which in- 
duces this observation. Mr. Scott’s reredos in St- 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, occurs to us as another 
production, amongst half a dozen, greatly de- 
teriorated by this inequality of colour. The 
architect of Baliol Chapel appears to have a fond- 
ness for streakiness. The chimney-stacks of the 
new building at Merton College, afford a further 
instance of it. The exterior of this structure 
generally is, moreover, somewhat mean, as it 
seemed to us; suggestive rather of almshouses 
than collegiate buildings. At Baliol, we may 
mention by the way, a new master’s house is 
about to be built, and Mr. Waterhouse is spoken 
of as the probable architect. 

The chapel of outlying Worcester, formerly 
a wretched hole, has become, since it was 
painted, one of the lions of Oxford, and justly 
so. To eyes accustomed to the Medieval 
churches of our country, it is wanting in sacred 
character. The Raffaellesques at the sides of 
the windows tend mainly to produce this feeling, 
and they might advantageously have been 
treated with more severity. Nevertheless, as 
an example of Renaissance decoration, studied 
from the loggie of the Vatican, and from other 
buildings in Italy, it must be considered very 








; successful, and does great credit to Mr. Burges, 


by whom the whole was directed. Every inch of 
wall and ceiling is coloured or gilt ; the windows 
are filled with stained glass; the stalls are of 


dences at Christ Church |i8 20t to be found in the works of any other | walnut wood, inlaid with box; and the sacrarium 
College, that stands next | portrait-painter. The interior of the Cathedral, | is paved with marble mosaic work. The cartoons 


for the windows, some of them of great beanty, 
especially those on the north side, were executed 


iby Mr. Henry Holiday, who also painted the 


figure-subjects ; Mr. Smallfield having painted 
the Raffaellesques. One of the most charming 
works in the chapel is the alabaster candela- 
brum-shaped lectern, which was given by the 
scholars. The band running round it of small 
figures singing, and the angle-heads of larger 
size, are exquisitely carved. We must praise 
Mr. Nicholls, who executed these; Mr. Jaquet, 
who cut the rest of it; and the architect, 
who drew it. A picture of the Entombment, 
at the east end of the chapel, in the place 
of the predella, is very meritorious. A little 
alteration would prevent the objection that 
may now be taken,—that the bearers of the 
Saviour’s body are about to deposit it in a hole 
in the ground, instead of in the sepulchre, seen 
to the right. The Provost and Fellows of 
Worcester have good reason to be satisfied with 
the result of their very bold experiment. 
Whether or not this is wholly the case with 
those who have the management of the new 
Museum we cannot say. It is hot in summer; 
and scarcely endurable, for the opposite reason, 
in winter; the brickwork, where left visible 
internally, is not artistic ; and the ironwork that 
seems to carry the roof is not structural. Never- 
theless, it has much to interest and please; 
nothing more so than the varied marble and 
stone columns of the arcades, and their ad- 
mirably carved capitals, consisting of groups of 
plants and animals illustrative of different 
climates, a few of which we engraved some 
time ago. These are a never-ending source of 
pleasure. The statues placed in front of the 
piers are not wholly successful. The corbels op 
which they stand do not project sufficiently to 
allow of the whole thickness of a man, and this 
may be one reason why the figures look mean. 
There is scarcely one that dwells on the memory. 
Some hours may be spent profitably and plea- 
santly in the Museum, especially if you should 
get Mr. Rowell to talk to you about the piece 
of natural magnet there, the remarkable wasps’ 
nest, or the formation of ammonites. How small 
@ proportion, by the way, of those who look at 
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these largely found “ram’s-horn” fossils con- 
nect them with a chambered floating shell, like 
that of the nautilus, or know of the curious 
hydraulic arrangement by which the creature 
could sink at pleasure. 

We must get back to the hotel. The Randolph, 
of which we gave a view some time ago, is now 
open, and can offer good accommodation. It 
stands with one front opposite the Martyrs’ 
memorial, and the other facing the Taylor and 
Randolph Galleries, a building which is living 
down the abuse that was heaped upon it when 
first completed. The hotel must have cost a 
large sum of money, and has some comfortable 
rooms. If, however, its owners would continue 
to get a good dividend, travellers who go in at 
twenty minutes past eleven o'clock, and ask for 
a sandwich before retiring to bed, must not be 
told that the bar is closed. Such management 
shows sheer insanity. It would be as well, too, 
not merely here, but at other of the new hotels, if 
the manager displayed some little consciousness 
of the presence of his visitors. It was pleasant 
in the old times to see your landlord come in at 
dinner with the first dish; and it is pleasant 
when you leave your hotel in France or Germany, 
to have your host or hostess come out, sometimes 
with a bouquet for the ladies of the party, and 
always with agenial “thank you.” However, we 
will not be too hard on the Randolphians,—they 
are new to the work, and there is as yet no 
school for the new trade of managers. 

An ancient hostel in the town, the well-known 
Angel Inn, formerly the posting-house of Oxford, 
is this week finally closed. It is stated to have 
been opened as the first coffee-house in Oxford 


to an extent that seems scarcely compatible with 
long-continued soundness : the effect was charm- 
ing, and the recollection of it will endure. Long 
may the custom be maintained. It has its purpose. 
Everything is of value that infuses poetical feel- 
ing, and prevents the belief that the present 18 
everything. We are disposed to write more, and 
tell of our own pleasant day; but space fails. 
So, to our readers as well as to those who on 
that grey morning stood with us on the top of 
Magdalen tower, we will simply say :— 
«* God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May.” 





THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY COLLISION. 





A FATAL collision on the Brighton Railway has 
just given a terrible sanction to the views which 
we expressed on the 10th of March as to the 
dangers of our railway system as at present con- 
ducted. The verdict of the jury has exonerated 
the driver of the train that was overthrown, who 
‘appears to have acted with great courage and 
presence of mind; the driver and guards of the 
chalk-train that was shunting on to the main line 
when the passenger-train dashed into it; the 
| signal-man, to whom the safety of the line is 

entrusted on the pay of 20s. a week ; the points- 
man who turned the switch; in fact, one 
ito whom, @ priori, blame might be thought to 
jattach. If the coroner’s inquest be regarded 
| merely as a criminal court of inquiry, there can 
| be little doubt that the verdict was correct ; but 
if it be considered that one main object of dis-, 





is enough, under the present circumstances of 
the traflic of our principal lines, or, at all events, 
may be enough, to derange for the whole day 
the punctuality not only of the individual train, 
as well as of the succeeding trains of the same 
company, but to interfere with a system of cross- 
ings and junctions affecting the traffic of other 
lines, and to cause a general di ment, 
that cannot work itself out till the late hours, 
when the ordinary passenger-trains have given 
place to the transit of luggage and heavy traffic. 

Delay must arise, if the construction of a rail- 
way be fitted for the traffic which it has to 
carry, either from want of precision in starting, 
or from want of power in the locomotive plant, 
Cases do occasionally occur, as from an um 
usually strong head wind, or a sudden and 
heavy fall of snow, in which personal blame does 
not appear to attach to any one, amd im whidh 


‘the cause may thus properly be called aociden- 


tal. But even in such cases as these it is mat 
seldom found that the locomotive power is really 
deficient — that it is so little in exoess of the 
absolute daily need as to be unable to contend 
with a slight extra stress or demand on its 
capabilities. In all cases where the locomotive 
power is inadequate to the ordimary service of 
the traffic, or to such extraordimary demands 
as are sure, from time to time, to occur, dis- 
aster becomes probable, and, if traced to 
that cause should be visited on these who are 
responsible for the inefficiency of the plant, 
whether it be a too economical superintendant, 
or a too stingy board. The practical view 
taken by the sergeant of Peter the Great, that 
it was quite right that some one should be shot 


by one Jacob, a Jew, in 1650, for “such as de- | passionate investigation, in any occurrence of so | when orders were disobeyed, although he @id mot 
lighted in noveltie.” It belongs to the University, | serious a nature, is the detection of the actual think it just that he should be the man, should 
and will now probably give place to some public cause of the calamity, with a view to prevent never be lost sight of in cases of this kind. If 


building. 


| the possibility of its recurrence, the very proper | 


on any case of mishap, the first question arise— 


It was on the 30th of April that we happened | recommendation of the jury, that a more perfect | who is to blame? and if public curiosity were 
to visit Oxford with reference to the building we method of signalling should be adopted, goes unappeasable until this simple question were 
have illustrated, and, prompted by a strong but part of the way to this end. To arrive at | answered, the very great safety, for such it 
mind of the party, we determined to ascend | the conclusion that a passenger-train proceeding | really is, when the number of accidents is con- 
Magdalen Tower on May-day morning, and hear at full speed, and with signals all in order, may | sidered in relation to the number of passengers, 


the hymn that is always sung on it on that day, at 
five o’clock. A lovely tower it is, as our readers 
doubtless know: built between 1492 and 1505, 
when Wolsey was the college bursar. Almost 
as soon as the tower was finished, it became the 
custom to sing on it on this day of the year glees 


and madrigals, in commemoration of the visit of ; designate a calamity which human forethought 


Henry VII. to the college in 1488. 
Touching this practice, a writer in the Ozford 


Journal quotes “a book printed about a hundred | 
years ago,” which, after alluding amongst the | detected in some petty, slovenly, want of care. 


| be hurled from the rails by a collision with aline 
|of chalk-trucks slowly backing into its path, 
| without any one being to blame in the matter, is 
a conclusion little likely to reassure the travel- 
‘ling public. To call such an occurrence an acci- 
‘dent, is an abuse of the term by which we 


and care are powerless to prevent. 
On most occasions when what is called accident 
| occurs, the cause may, if carefully sought for, be 


| 





with which we are now conveyed over the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom, would become 
almost absolute security. 

The question of adequacy of locomotive power 
set at rest, and the full danger of disregarding 
this essential point being allotted to the persons 
properly responsible in the matter, punctuality 
in the starting of trains should be secured by 
simple and stringent orders. Let the gates of 
the station be closed five minutes before the 
time fixed for the starting; let the published 


“Customs of Magdalen College,” to the sermon | A horse falls, and a life valued by three kingdoms | time be somewhat in advance of the actual train 


formerly preached in the stone pulpit in the 
quadrangle on St. John Baptist’s day, says,— 


“Another remarkable Custom is their having a Con- 
cert of Music upon the Top of the Tower every May-day, 
at 4 o’clock in the Morning, in Commemoration of K. 
Henry VIL., the Founder of the Tower; being at first a 
Mass of Requiem, or Mass sung for the Rest of his Soul— 
Requiem eternam dona Ei Domine—&c. But now it isa 
merry Concert of both Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
consisting of several merry Ketches, and lasting almost 
2 Hours, and is concluded with Ringing the Bells. The 
Clerks and Choristers, with the rest of the Performers, 


are for their Pains allow d a Side of Lamb, &c., for their | 


Breakfast.” 
They say to May, with Milton,— 


** Thus we salute thee with our ear] song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long :” 


and to hear this, or, rather, to hear the hymn 
that now takes the place of the “ Ketches,” we 
determined. The mad happiness of May-day 
in antique times is not attempted now, but the 
echoes of it remain. 

The desired and dreaded hour arrives. “Boots” 
being asked how the day looks, replies, with 
Dryden, without knowing it,— 


* Sullen, methinks, and slow the morning breaks.” 


And no sooner are we dressed than we find our- 
selves muttering with another poet :— 

“ The wind blows eold 

While the morning doth unfold,” 

No matter. Will is everything, and out and up 
we go. This month has been called “ the romp- 
ing May,” the “queenly May,” the “bounteous 
May,” the “gentile May,” but this time May 
came in gloomily, if not weeping. The 150 ft. 
in height of the tower were tramped, and the 
singing was listened to and liked. A crowd of 
more than 150 persons on the top of the tower 
lessened the sentiment of the occurrence, but 
when the hymn was finished, the crowd departed, 
and the bells, “the most tuneable and melodious 
in all these parts,” as Anthony Wood says, pealed 
forth their melody, the spire vibrating to and fro 





is abruptly terminated ; but the seat of the rider | 
was not that of a cavalier, or the thoughts that | 
| were running over the diplomacy of Europe 
| distracted that necessary attention to the pace 
/and the path of the quadruped, in the absence 
|of which no man should trust himself on horse- 


| back. A ship founders at sea ; but she has put out | 
| of port too deeply laden, or with engines that | 
| would certainly require repair before the nert 
|trip. Even the breaking of an axle, or the 
bursting of a tyre, which may more properly be 
designated accidents, may be and have been almost 
entirely prevented by due care,—first, as to the 
manufacture of the article ; and, secondly, by the 
method introduced by Mr. Brunel on the Great 
Western Railway, in consequence of the rupture 
of the tyre of one of the driving wheels, of 
appointing a special examiner to test every pair 
of wheels and axles before each train left the 
terminus. If misfortunes of this nature, which 
are commonly called accidents, can be thus pre- 
vented by due care, however minute be its 
necessary exercise, it is certainly improper to 
speak of a disaster of which the occasion, if not 
the direct cause, is an irregularity of so flagrant 
a character as a want of punctuality, as a 
casualty beyond the power of man to avert. 
The Brighton line has of late been happily, 
and therefore, no doubt deservedly, free from 
accidents. And it must be borne in mind that 
the difficulties of conducting a traffic over rails 
that are also used by a distinct and not very 
friendly company, are very considerable. The 
manner in which the enormous traffic of the 
last Easter and Christmas holidays was safely 
carried over the district was a credit to 
the hard-driven officers of the company. But 
the greater the difficulties of the case, the 
greater the need of inflexible punctuality. A 
train delayed for ten minutes in starting, whe- 
ther the object be to serve the convenience of 
one or two dawdling passengers, or to save 
the company the expense of a special train, 











as in the case of a mail arriving too Jate | 


time ; let margin be thus secured for the safe 
and comfortable depositing in the carriages of 
the most feeble and infirm passenger who arrives 
at the station before the inexorable minute, 
and for the largest amount of fourgons, bonnet- 
boxes, parrot-cagés, and wraps that can be placed 
on the porters’ tracks within the same limit. 
Let driver and stoker be waiting, not the whistle 
or wave of the hand of the station-master, but 
the arrival of the minute-hand of the station- 
clock at the proper point, and then let the train 
move off, untrammelled by any counter-order, 
with the punctuality of the fast Shrewsbury 
coaches in the goud old times of the road, and 
we should be less likely to see the placards of 
the morning papers headed with the announce- 
ment in large capitals, “ Frightful Railway 
Accident.” 

We have before stated, that arrangements 
such as these, however useful and however 
necessary they may be, will not avail to secure 
punctuality and safety unless the constraction 
of railways with reference to junctions and 
crossings be amended. In the numerous and 
intricate lines of iron way that run from Dover, 
from Brighton, from Greenwich, from the Crystal 
Palace, and from other places into the great un- 
finished depdt at London Bridge, there seems to 
be an elaborate and successful attempt to render 
punctuality, and in consequence safety, impossi- 
ble. At the other extremity of London a very 
different system is preparing for inauguration. 
The passenger who escapes from the bleak, un- 
sheltered, and bewildering platforms and dog- 
holes of Clapham Junction Station with the 
retention of sufficient presence of mind to look 
out of window as he is whirled towards th 
Thames, is led to the disagreeable reflection 
that either he, or some one else, has gone mad— 
very mad. Arches over arches,—lines of rail- 
way in three stories, one over the other,—via- 
ducts splitting in two, running to left and right, 
and reuniting at some distant point, as if twisted 


in wanton and unmeaning sport, perplex his 
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vision. If some gigantic spider, that had the 
power to spin lines of railway, had taken up its 
abode in this much-vexed district, and had been 
hunted from side to side by the engineers of the 
different companies, spinning a fresh line of 
railway in each hasty flight, such would, one 
would imagine, be the traces it would leave. 
And yet, in this mad-looking group of banks, 
bridges, and cuttings, a patient and in- 
structed investigation will discover an ade- 
quate and worthy effort to provide for the 
traffic of the future. Tired, to some extent, of 
their long and costly warfare, the Brighton, the 
South-Western, and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways have at last hit upon the vulgar 
and common-place expedient. of attempting to 
accommodate, instead of to inconvenience, one 
another, and of taking the advice of one of the 
patriarchs of the English railway system as to 
the best mode of effecting this object. The 
saving of some 300,0001. in works alone, to say 
nothing of perhaps a far larger amount in law, 
parliamentary expenses, and mutual damage, is 
the least advantage that they will reap from this 
course. For the first time, since the erection of 
the Great Western Railway Station at Padding- 
ton, the question of the proper provision for 
probable traffic has been dealt with by a com- 
petent mind, unfettered by any difficulties but 
those that may strictly he called engineering. 
The result is, in a word, that the great points to 
which we directed attention on a former occasion 
have been all duly weighed and properly met. 
Through and local traffic will no longer throttle 
each other on this distriet. Mail and express 
trains from the southern and eastern coasts will 
arrive unchecked at their proper platforms, while 
local and stopping trains, accommodating the 
vast suburban traftic of a large and increasing 
district, will creep undisturbed to their own. 
No train will have to stop because another is 
crossing, or may be crossing, or ought to be 
crossing its route, because all crossings on 
the level of railways over railways are here 
as carefully avoided as those of railways 
over ordinary rvads. Ifa viaduct splits and twists, 
it is that the up and the down lines may each 
be dealt with as the circumstances of the traffic 
require; and in order that an express line may 
not be stopped by the crossing»of local trains 
because it is easier to build a straight viaduct 
for two lines of railway than a pair of curved 
viaducts for the same purpose. In a word, from 
the great nine-fold bridge, which is intended to 
convey its 800 daily trains over the Thames, and 
which promises to do so without any of the 
alarming vibration which is caused in the pre- 
sent bridge by the passage of a locomotive, to 
the out-districts, where the thick suburban 
traffic ceases, the requirements of the traftic 
have been carefully studied and adequately pro- 
vided for. 

How wise, as a mere matter of iary 
economy, this proceeding on the part of the 
companies in question has been, time cannot 
fail to show. Yet more important to the public 
is an example of that thoughtful provision for 
their service which obviates the main chances of 
danger, and will render want of punctuality 
as unlikely as it is inexcusable. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


WHEN east winds and vacillating thermometers 
are in dispute with the calendar as to the “ alibi” 
of young Sammer—alias old Spring,—and when 
so little faith can be reposed in such barefaced 
assertions as May is making at present, the 
Royal Academy Exhibition is a far more trust- 
worthy witness, asking as the greatest favour for 
the most searching examination, and quite ready 
for a rigid investigation as to the value of what 
it puts forth in its observations about this season. 
A cross-examination might possibly lay bare some 
weak points of its own, though it could hardly 
have the effect of shaking any testimony it gives 
in favour of the aforesaid young Summer, or that 
would tell of his whereabouts. Parasols be 
praised, for they are tokens that the doubt 
grows daily less (like bonnets); and May, with 
its mythic accompaniment of flowers, will pro- 
bably assume some of the normal conditions 
proper to it, and smile more genially on the fair 
and the forty. 

They well deserve it—the first always; and 
the “forty” very often: for what they have 
done this year, is less than usual for themselves, 
and more that. is indicative of a desire to help 


others; and if there is less to be seen of self- 
glorification, less consequently of the summer 
sunshine of art diffused by the incorporate ¢lite, 
there is plenty of evidence of its influence; 
though the absence of some, and the slight 
manifestations of other eminent members of the 
profession are apparent enough to qualify the 
pleasure experienced at finding the opportunity 
thus afforded to younger men advantageously 

The numerous capitally painted pictures, so 
equal in their claims for notice, partially counter- 
balance the want there is of any that may be 
particularised as extraordinary; but with a 
predominant wish to acknowledge merit of every 
grade, it would be as stupid as unjust to ignore 
the value that such acquisitions—as thoughtful 
applications of matured judgment, distinguished 
from mere inclination and taste, or scientific 
skill, that differs so much from “ cleverness,” in 
the sense in which that word is so commonly 
used,—would have, when for the want of some 
special leaven, there are so few works that rise 
above the level of the mass. Though to this 


nature, that one is induced to keep at a respect- 
ful distance waiting for them to get up and kick 
perhaps. 109, “ Lady Godiva’s Prayer,” is most 
remarkable for the anachronisms of architecture 
and costume, that annihilate any truths the per- 
formance really conveys. Nor is it to be compared 
in executive ts with preceding examples, 
or with (213) “A Trophy for a Hall,” composed 
of arms, odds and ends, and a couple of aa- 
tonished dogs, who are inspecting the whole. 

Mr. J. Phillip, R.A., revels in the power and 
ease with which he sets forth Spanish character, 
and his own characteristic glorious colour. “A 
Chat round the Brasero” (132) introduces a fat 
priest, engaged in the enforcement of some argu- 
ment, that appears to be more amusing than 
convincing to his female audience; for one of 
them, as fat as the propounder, rolls with such 
unrestrained laughter, that apoplexy or spasms, 
at least, may be apprehended as an inevitable 
and imminent consequence to a lady of her 
physique. 

Mr. T. Faed, B.A., likewise relies entirely 
upon force and splendour of colour for the sue- 





evenness of quality may be attributed the best | cess of his two peasant children watching some 
of the good opinions the colleetion is likely to; barn-door fowl taking “Pot-luck” (238), of 
evoke from those who accept it as significant of | which it may be said, as of many another in- 
wide-spread improvement; and at least in one stance where this sole aim—to astound—has 
respect it is, that of a mastery over the means , been attained, “ How wonderful!” but what 
urgently demanding a more profitable employ- | does it convey beyond the teaching of a camera 
ment of them. lucida ? 

It may be predicted that the Royal Academy! “Give us this Day our Daily Bread” sug- 
Exhibition will maintain its recognised supe-| geste itself as the motive, if not the theme, 
riority in taking the lead of all events of the of innumerable works beyond being that of Mr. 
kind. So long as art has a home in Britain, J.C. Hook’s, R.A., most exquisite picture (239), 
there should be no more reliable proof, in fact, , which will prove the worth of refinement even 
of the real position of national art and artists, when dealing with the most unaffected render- 
than could be offered by these annual occur-| ing of ordinary truth. Whether it be a fisher 
rences ; but if it be taken for granted that the | crew putting out to sea, or a fisherwife “ Bait- 
institution includes most. of those best able to | ing for Haddock” (268), or any of the sun- 
share the responsibility of maintaining this posi- , burnt complexioned family pursuing their every- 
tion, some obligation is imposed upon its mem- | day occupations, that furnish the text for dila- 
bers beyond that of occasionally contributing to tation, this painter invests the prosaic matter 
its exhibitions. With one exception, and it/ with all the charm of a poet’s description; and 
would probably be an exception under any cir- | saves himself from being charged with same- 
cumstances, the Royal Academicians who are at , ness only by the perfection with which he thus 
all conspicuous in emanations that equal ante- renders phases of nature, and such as are the 
cedents, may be counted on the fingers of one least likely to become wearisome. 
hand, and perhaps with no need for the inge-; Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has been content to 
nuity of a Dundreary to make six of them: the restrict his capability of narrating history, with 
great complaint, however, is, not that they are | a graphic power too rare ever to excuse its use, 
too few, for a concession of their privileges now | though he has bestowed extra manipulative 
and then may be useful as well as graceful; to | expense on “Amy Robsart and Leicester at 
allow graduates opportunities of competitions, Cumnor Hall” (64), admirably illustrating the 
but that what they send should so often be of | situation in Scott’s romance, when Amy is in- 
little importance, is to be regretted. | quiring of her betrayer the names and signifi- 

To Mr. Maclise, R.A., the Exhibition is in-| cance of the State jewels with which he is deco- 
debted for its centre point of attraction. The rated. As an example of Mr. Ward’s firm and 
original of one of his grand compositions that | brilliant painting, the work is very valuable. 
decorate the Houses of Parliament will help to | Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., also excels in the 
inform the world of some of his capabilities ;, acquired necessities that help to make the artist. 
and the more certainly so because the Council | In “ Going to a Party” (122), the little heroine 
ef the Art-Union of London have purchased of Charles I.’s period, so often depicted by him, 
it, with the right and intention of engraving | has put on some new airs with the new dress for 
it, and distributing it far and wide. This| the occasion, and a serving-maid—worthy of 
wonderful production ought rather to be con- | Metsa—is complacently watching her, as she is 





sidered as depicting H.M.S. Victory in action 
at Trafalgar, with the death of Nelson for its 
centre incident, than as confined to its chief and 
most interesting episode; for an extra amount 
of probability is given to the scene by the stir 
and confusion inseparable from a conception of 
what the fact would have presented; and the 
chief actors in it, as well as the throngs of 
sailors, marines, and assistants of the wounded, 
have only their relative prominence that this 
adherence to probability would properly assign 
to them. (47) “Here Nelson fell” is the in- 
scription on the quarter-deck of the Victory; 
and in the realization of such associations 
as the simple announcement is sufficient to 
awaken in every English mind, all who possess 
the more tangible and eloquent memorial (and 
may their names be Legion for the sake of good 
art) will be apt to add, ‘‘ And here Maclise rose 
in telling of his fall.” It would be superfluous 
to say more of this exceptionally fine picture, 
than that it is worthy of companionship with 
“The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at 
Waterloo,” also being engraved for the Art- 
Union of London; but it may not be superero- 
gatory, modestly to allude to one of the great 
results of this Society’s exertions, one that will 
secure @ universal knowledge and appreciation 
of these magnificent works. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., has three pictures 
and a life-sized cartoon, in coloured chalks, of a 
stag and hound (694), “‘The Chase,” to bear 
testimony to his industry and inimitable method 
of drawing and painting. The “ Mare and Foal” 





(92), reposing before an Indian tent, are so like 


| admiring the pretty effect of her blue frock. 


Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has not succeeded so 
well as usual in clearly representing persona- 
tions. In “ Widow Wadman laying Siege to my 
Uncle Toby” (73), they are too young, and are 
not good actors of the parts. 

Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., leads to a very different 
class of subject. It would be difficult to conceive 
a novel treatment for “ Hagar and Ishmael” (6), 
who have been presented in so many possible 
and impossible positions that it was wise to 
adopt the most probable. They are here, wan- 
dering in a broad expanse of the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba; impressively indicating their deso- 
lation and homeless condition. This well-studied 
and well-executed: picture will add leaves to 
Mr. Goodall’s laurels as surely as they were not 
grown in the desert it is evident they cannot 
be cut there. 

In “Before the Cave of Belarius” (82), the 
Imogen of Mr. P. F. Poole, R.A., is the most 
unsatisfactory point of a not very satisfactory 
entirety. With many passages of fine colour, it 
fails to awaken half so much admiration as “ A 
Midsummer Night,” with a sleeping shepherd- 
boy being kissed by the moon as lovingly as ever 
Endymion was.* 








Gutpersome.—A Baptist chapel, just com- 
pleted here in the Italian style, at acost of about 
2,400., has been opened for divine service. 





* To be continued. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


THE season of art-shows has now set in. We 
are invited on all sides to view the progress 
made by human endeavour since the various 
exhibitional and academical walls were sparkling 
with similar fruit last year. That the difference 
in the quality of the harvest is not very re- 
markable is, perhaps, after all, more satisfactory 
than any great deviation from the measure of usual 
progress would be, for experience teaches that 
the exertion of any great stride must be made up 
by a longer period of repose. Far better is it 
for the interests of art that each succeeding year 
should be marked by a gradual exaltation of aim 
and execution, than that we should have to 
record comet-like appearances followed by seasons 
of dearth and disaster. With this conviction we 
turn to the annual display hopefully and 
appreciatingly. Whereas the walls of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition should show us fully the 
constructive phase of architecture, we look more 
especially to the Royal Academy to see its 
pictorial or poetical aspect. 

Although the buildings exhibited here represent 
an expenditure of some millions of money, archi- 
tecture shares the walls of the south room this 
year vis-d-vis to “ Mushrooms,” “ White-heart 
Cherries,” “Calm Moments,” “Totty,” “The 
Dead Pet,” “The Ghost Story,” “A Head,” 
“The Beatitudes,” and other miscellaneous fry, 
including “‘ A Bit of Colour,” “ Down Hill,” and 
“A Cool Reception.” Thirty-five exhibitors | 
have sent forty-one subjects, only twenty-eight 
of which strictly illustrate architectural buildings 
in project or progress; two, designs for stained- 
glass ; two, decorations for ceilings ; seven, conti- 
nental sketches ; one, the Academical gold medal | 
prize design ; and one a model, for the decorations | 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, exhibited in the sculpture 
Toom. 

The metropolis takes the lion’s share of space. | 
Twenty of the subjects illustrate buildings or | 
projects in London and the suburbs, viz. :—The | 
Restoration of Guildhall, New St. Thomas’s | 
Hospital, Dulwich new College, the proposed 
completion of the Palace at Westminster, Holborn 
Valley Viaduct, Metropolitan Meat and Poultry 
Market (Smithfield), the St. Pancras Terminus, 





fessor Kerr, show two country mansions, in the 
Elizabethan style, where a free use of red brick 
gives a ruddy tone to the fabrics, and where, as 
in the case of the drawing of the subject in 
Surrey, the [building is perfectly aglow with 
warmth, by the pictorial treatment of the sun 
setting upon it. 

We are able here to examine the first and 
second premiated designs for the St. Pancras 
hotel and terminus, both of which we missed in 
reviewing che three designs for the same subject, 
in the Architectural Exhibition. Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A., exhibits the first prize design, in a large 
and faintly-tinted and feebly-drawn perspective 
view, as “ The new Midland Railway Terminus 
and Hotel, about to be erected, with some Modi- 
fications, in St. Pancras, London” (780). He 
might have exhibited a smal! sketch to show 
what the “modifications” are to be, for these 
may seriously affect the grandeur of the tout 
ensemble, and without it the public may be mis- 
led on inspecting the design in its present 
aspect. Mr. Scott does not tackle with the rail- 
way shed, by bringing it into the composition 
of the facade, like Mr. Owen Jones, nor charac- 
terise the hotel, but represents both hotel and 
terminus as one continuous and uniform screen, 
on a leviathan scale, of tiers upon tiers of apart- 
ments, pierced at the base with large arches on 
either hand, for departure and exit, from the 
terminus behind. Many of the well-known fea- 
tures of Mr. Scott’s designs appear in the com- 
position; his houses in the Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster, are repeated here in more than 
duplicate, the bow windows and stepped gables 
exactly corresponding. His Gothic design for 
the Foreign Office is réchauffé here, and there are 
the same miniature arcaded parapets introduced 
which figure in almost every one of his composi- 
tions, domestic or ecclesiastical. We see them 
in his new chapel, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
at this exhibition, and we came upon them 
lately in a drawing of a gallery front to St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, exhibited at South Kensing- 
ton, which must have been designed twenty years 
ago. The proportions of the building, however, are 
imposing and vast. There are five stories up to 
the corbelled parapets, and two more in the 
high-pitched roof. There are about forty windows 
in each story, and more than 200 windows in 


Temple-bar Branch of the Union Bank of London, | the whole front; under pointed arches, as lan- 
City Terminus Hotel and Station (Cannon-street), | cets, couplets, and triplets, in tiers respectively 
front of the Freemasons’ Hall, alteration of the! of each sort. There are four gables, sixteen 


Chancel of a West-end Church, and Churches 
at Highbury, Upper Norwood, and Deptford. 

The provinces are most inadequately repre- 
sented, for out of all the very numerous and exten- 
sive works proceeding at this time in our thriving 
manufacturing cities, and in various parts of the 
three kingdoms, notices of which occur in our 
pages, there are representations here only of the 
churches at Romsey, Hoddesdon, and Leaming- 
ton ; the college at Hurstpierpoint ; the chapel 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge; the Im- 
perial Hotel, Southampton; mansions at Foré 
Surrey, Scarisbrick, and Bearwood, Berkshire. 
Space has been found, however, for pictorial 
illustrations from ancient foreign buildings, and 
the collection is supplemented by fragments from 
Seville, Saragoza, Cologne, Lubeck, Marienburg, 
Nuremburg, and Pisa. 

The contributors of these works are Messrs. 
F. Marrable, W. White, H. Currey, J. Norton, 
G. E. Street, A., F. C. Cockerell, R. Kerr, G. G. 
Scott, R.A., E. M. Barry, A., B. Ferrey, C. Gray, 
J. Clarke, H. Hughes, H. Jones, W. Slater & R. 
H. Carpenter, C. Barry, J. & J. Belcher, J. D. 
Wyatt, E. W. Pugin, G. S. Clarke, J. A. Maye, 
F. Galli, M. D. Wyatt, H. W. Brewer, J. P. 
Jones, F. C. Penrose, R. P. Spiers, J. Giles, A. M. 
Ridge, F. W. Porter, E. George, A. O. Connor, 
and Miss G. Wilkinson. 

The “ Design for the New St. Thomas's Hospi- 
tal, about to be erected at Stangate,” by Mr. H. 
Currey (771), illustrated, as others of those 
exhibited have been, in our pages, is shown 
in a drawing nearly 9 ft. long, in which the 
bird's-eye view represents the blocks of buildings 
fringing the river frontage. “ Interior of Guild- 
hall, in the City of London, restored from the 
Designs of H. Jones” (765), is the view look- 
ing to the west end where stand Gog and 
Magog. The frame has an inscription upon it 
thus,—“ Erected 1411, restored 1865,” implying 
that the new open-timbered roof of 1865 is a 
restoration of that which existed in1411. Yet there 
still remains a doubt among our leading archw- 
ologists as to the original formation of that part 
of the structure. ‘“ Bearwood, Berkshire, En- 
trance Front, North” (799), and “ Ford, Surrey, 





chimney shafts, forty dormers in the roofs; a 
tower (like that at Preston town-hall) at the 
eastern corner; a portico at the western corner, 
and continuous iron balconies to the first, second, 
and third stories. This “ Hétel du Géant” will 
utterly dwarf and shade the pigmy and anti- 
quated seedy region of houses in the Euston- 
road, and appear of course all the more distin- 
guished by the contrast. 

The “Design chosen second for the London 
Station and Hotel of the Midland Railway Com- 


‘pany,’ by Mr. G. 8. Clarke (789), looks as if 


Hardwicke Hall had been selected as the theme 
for the design ; and, like it, all the windows are 
straight-headed, many-mullioned, and many- 
transomed. Mr. Clarke ignores the railway 
shed ; for nothing is seen of it, nor is there any 
indication that his building leads to anything, if 
we except the archways near each end. The 
facade shows in his pictorial view. The towers 
which he introduces are very curious indeed, the 
largest, and it appears a very large and lofty 
one (that in the foreground), is converted into 
five distinct towers, after leaving its balconied 
summit, each of the shape and make of signal- 
boxes. 

Mr. G. E. Street, A., contributes one subject—a 
perspective view, outlined in brown ink and 
coloured, of “ The Parish Church, Leamington” 
(776). The building must be entirely new, and 
a handsome one it is. It does not present, 
however, the usual characteristics of Mr. 
Street’s style in bands of coloured materials, for 
only one colour is used in the material employed 
for the building. The view is taken from the 
south-east, and represents the tall apsidal east 
end, and an apsidal sacristy, with a turret con- 
tiguous, in the foreground, the latter nestling 
against the east wall of a fine transept, 
which has a six-light mullioned window, with 
Early Geometric tracing. At the southern end, 
placed over a doorway, a tall crocketed and 
buttressed fiéche strides the junction of the 
transepts with the church, and is coloured 
to represent ornamental lead-work. There is 
also a tower at the western end, with a belfry 
stage, the slate louvres of which are very 





Entrance Front (north-east )” (783), both by Pro. 


large, and project much like those in the befroi 


of the church at Cauffry (Oise). The edifice 
presents a rather hump-backed appearance 
in the general view, and its length is detracted 
from by the author adopting the Continental 
mode of making roofs of nave, transept, and 
chancel all of one height. Probably an increased 
grandeur is produced internally by this arrange- 
ment, but in the absence of a view we have no 
means of judging this. ; 

Mr. C. Gray shows a largish pen-and-ink 
drawing of “The Proposed Alteration of the 
Chancel of a West-end Church” (762), in which 
designs for the lectern, pulpit, reredos, and 
other fittings are prominent and carefully 
designed. 

There are two memorials to departed great- 
ness close together which cannot fail to attract 
attention. At 764, Mr. H. Hughes displays his 
small “ Drawing of Memorial Window to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent, now executing by command 
of Her Majesty the Queen,” but the announce- 
ment does not go farther and tell us where. 
The structural work of the window is in 
five lights, Perpendicular in portions of the 
tracery head. The Scriptural pictorial subjects 
are all taken from the parables relating to 
children, the centre light being occupied by an 
illustration of the text, “‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” A continuous scroll fixed to 
the stone cill bears the following inscription, 
“ Eduardo Duci Canth, leco quondam commoranti 
inter beneficia adempto prius quam agnito patri 
filia unica, Britt. Reg. Victoria ;” and at 763, 
Mr. B. Ferrey exhibits a large “ View of Romsey 
Abbey Church, showing the proposed Reproduc- 
tion of the eastern Chapel as indicated by the 
foundations, and other Remains recently exca- 
vated; intended as a Memorial to the late 
Viscount Palmerston, K.G., and to contain a 
recumbent Figure of that Statesman.” The 
chapel has two three-light windows at the 
eastern end divided by a buttress, and two two- 
light windows at the sides, the geometric tracery 
of which is made to harmonize well with those 
inserted in Medieval times in the eastern end 
of the church. The style adopted, however, 
seems out of place with the fine Romanesque 
character of the rest of the fabric, and the 
adoption of a very flat roof and gable makes the 
memorial chapel to have an isolated appearance. 
Mr. C. Barry has a showy large view of 
“Dulwich New College, now in course of 
erection,” from his designs and under his super- 
intendence (767), in which a block of buildings 
containing the great hall with its lantern on the 
roof, occupies the centre of the college, and 
covered corridors right and left connect it to 
spacious wings constructed in the form of the 
letter E, each having a tower. The buildings 
are shown to be in red brick with stone or cement 
or terra-cotta ornamental cornices, chimney- 
stacks, windows, and facings, and the hipped 
roofs to be covered with the light ridge-and- 
furrow tile. The design smacks of the Italian 
style and ornamentation now much in vogue at 
the building in connexion with the Department 
of Science and Art at Kensington. Mr. E. M. 
Barry, A., submits his designs for the com- 
pletion of the New Palace at Westminster on the 
removal of the present law-courts, in two sheets 
of plan elevations and sections (768,775). The 
project as laid before the Government is to 
enclose Palace-yard, to form subways to the 
railway station and Thames embankment, a 
groined arcade with statues, and a block of 
buildings for use of parliamentary committees 
and Royal Commissions, for the accommodation 
of which, in spite of the immense size of the 
Palace, “large annual rentals are paid by the 
Government.” The style of the Houses of Par- 
liament is properly retained in these contem- 
plated additions, but we cannot see the pro- 
priety of adopting it for the railway terminus 
opposite, as the unity of the Palace would 
be thus spoilt. The remaining designs and 
drawings may be dismissed in a few words. 
“The South-west View of Scarisbrick Hall, the 
Seat of Lady Scarisbrick, erected partially from 
the designs of the late A. Welby Pugin, and 
completed by his Son” (790), is large, and cha- 
racteristically designed, but fragmentary; a 
queer little Flemish gateway, with apparently a 
drawbridge over a lake, appears oddly in the 
grounds. “City Terminus Hotel and Railway 
Station in Cannon-street, London” (795), is 
nearly a fac-simile of the Charing-cross Hotel, 
though not quite so lofty, and Mr. BE. M. 
Barry is architect of both. “Proposed Hotel 
Vittoria Emanuele, to be erected at Florence” 
(798), by Mr. 8. P. Jones, looks more like “ busi- 





ness” than his “Madrid Improvement,” in the 
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Architectural Exhibition. “St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoint” (779), by Messrs. W. Slater & 
R. H. Carpenter, appears to have a right regal 
chapel, excelling in grandeur of proportion 
the chapel of Merton College. There seems 
to be width enough for three rows of stalls 
on each side of the centre ambulatory, and 
for a large organ against the side wall. Mr. 
W. White has, at 769, “ A View of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Highbury,” drawn by J. H. Metcalf, 
the plans, section, &c., of which are at the 
Architectural Exhibition. The edifice is built 
of moulded red bricks, and roofed with brown 
tiles, and panelled into quatrefoils and other 
ornaments with white bricks. In an unneces- 
sarily large and slightly-sketched pen-and-ink per- 
spective view, Mr. J. Norton shows his “Imperial 
Hotel, Southampton, now erecting at the South- 
Western Terminus,—the South and West Fronts” 
(782). The site is prominent, the building 
standing at the angle of two streets. Mr. 
Norton has been influenced by the Tuileries: 
one of his entrances seems to be a counter- 
part of the centre of the Pavilion d’Horloge 
there. Mr. H. Jones exhibits his “ Design 
for the Holborn Valley Viaduct across Far- 
ringdon-street, &c.” (774). He has hit off 
the dingy aspect of the houses in that locality 
in his drawing cleverly, for all things in the 
view are coloured to represent them in a fog. 
His design, with the sculptured figures and 
decorations in bronze, is an artistic work. “The 
Temple-bar Branch, Chancery-lane, of the 
Union Bank of London” (770), represents Mr. 
F. W. Porter’s design for this imposing double- 
fronted building, a large and unobtrusively- 
designed structure, of which we have given 
illustrations. Mr. F. Marrable, displays his clever 
“ Chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Wickham-road, 
Deptford” (778), in an acutely foreshortened 
large interior view, in which the ornamental 
red-brick arches are somewhat too powerfully 
contrasted with the lighter materials employed. 

Mr. J. D. Wyatt is deputy again for Mr. G. G. 
Scott at this as well as the Architectural Exhi- 
bition ; but here, instead of outline lithographs, 
he shows a coloured external view, the subject 
being “The new Chapel of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, now in course of erection” (788). 
The chapel must be very extensive; for, besides 
tower and transept shown (the dining-hall of the 
college abuts on the latter), the chancel, or 
chapel proper, has seven three-light windows 
between the buttresses on the side, and three 
two-light in the apsidal end. We can do no more 
than generalize in describing the “ Proposed 
Decoration to the Ceiling of a Church in the 
City,” by Mr. F. Galli (792), and “ Original 
Study for a Painted Ceiling, executed for 
Mr. Alexander Collie, Kensington Palace 
Gardens,” by Mr. M. D. Wyatt (793). Both 
these drawings are hung on the skyline, 
and cannot be properly examined. The 
former is shown by a faint and miniature 
plan, like that published of the famous ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, by Michelangelo, in Rome. 
In the latter the view of the ceiling includes 
also the four colonnaded walls of the saloon, 
and is taken from a central point in the room, 
with the body reclining on a couch, and the eye 
looking upwards,—a mode of perspective fre- 
quently adopted by the Cinque-cento painters on 
the ceilings of palaces in Rome. To Mr. R. P. 
Spiers we must offer congratulations for the 
credit he does to himself and the profession he 
represents in the various painstaking water- 
colour drawings which he exhibits (some of 
them here, and the greater bulk at the Architec- 
tural Exhibition) of ancient buildings abroad. 
The materials of the buildings depicted, whether 
of brick, metal, marble, wood, or stone, are most 
faithfully drawn, and the atmospheric effects 
are copied on the spot. The well-known chapel 
of Santa Maria della Spina, Pisa, is perfect in 
this respect. The Exhibition here, like that in 
Conduit-street, includes a solitary lady contri- 
butor. Miss G. Wilkinson boldly, artistically, 
and laboriously attacks the “ Hall of Ambassa- 
dors, Alcazar, Seville” (781), in an elaborate 
internal view. 

Concluding our review, we must again say one 
word against the scant and enantlethebery ac- 
commodation provided for architecture at the 
Royal Academy. Will better times come ? 








Surrey County Hosrrtat.—The architect of 
this building, our readers may remember, is Mr. 
E. W. Lower, not “ E. W. Sower,” as accidentally 
printed in our last. 


EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS.* 


WE continue our general notes, eulogy, and 
complaints, as to this important collection, irre- 
spectively of Mr. Planché’s first Pix trial of it by 
the test of costume and heraldry.t Our next 
number will be found to contain a second com- 
munication from Mr, Planché, on a subject which 
no one understands better. 

Although we have every reason to be thankful, 
and are thankful; there are many noblemen’s 
houses, halls, and manors from which good and 
comparatively unknown portraits might have 
been procured by a little friendly coaxing and 
coaching, and a letter or two of favourable in- 
troduction. The still more persuasive signature 
of the Prince of Wales (to whom Queen Eliza- 
beth’s word of denialt would never have been 
given) might have made this Exhibition all but 
thoroughly and absolutely complete. Had the 
Duke of Sutherland, for instance, been asked for, 
and had sent the Vandyck to the knees-portrait 
of the art-collector Howard, Earl of Arundel, we 
should have had a priceless and unique oppor- 
tunity of comparing and contrasting the Warwick 
Castle knee-piece in armour of the same noble- 
man (happily in the Exhibition), and from the 
hand of Rubens, with his great pupil’s treatment 
of the same fine head at a later period of life. 
What an instructive lesson it would have been to 
our living masters in portraiture, Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., Mr. Knight, Mr. Boxall, and the 
many “ young probationers and candidates” for 
admission to the schools and the full honours of 
the “ Royal Academy of Arts!” 

All who admire Holbein, and have heard of 
his “Sir Thomas More and Family” (to which 
we have before referred), will be delighted to 
see it at Kensington (163), from Mr. Wynn’s, at 


the best read in English art, can only conjecture. 
The question already excites curiosity and re- 
search, and will doubtless lead to the discovery 
of some new names in Elizabethan art. Here- 
after we shall have something new, and yet old, 
to say thereon. 

So many portraits of England’s Elizabeth 
have never before been brought under one roof. 

“* Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line, 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 
Attemper d sweet to virgin-grace.’’* 

And this is the great queen who could dally 
with Ratcliffe, and Dudley, and Devereux, and 
dance “high and disposedly” with her dancing 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hatton. Com- 
pare these pictures of her with the unique broken 
coin of her, from the Harley and Strawberry-hill 
collections, engraved in Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble authors, and now, fortunately, in the 
British Museum. 

We, in common with others, miss sadly the 
twin full-length Vansomers of the Earl and 
Countess of Arundel. The whole of the members 
of the Arundel Society will, we feel assured, 
share our regret. Did the Duke of Norfolk 
refuse, or was he asked? The pictures we refer 
to are well engraved in Dallaway’s Walpole. 

We could have wished, too, that the twin full- 
length portraits on one canvas of Henry Prince 
of Wales (son of James I.) and Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex (the Parliamentary general when 
a boy),—it is a hunting scene,—had been ob- 
tained from Wroxton, in Oxfordshire, and hung 
(for comparison) with the Hampton Court dupli- 
ca 





te. 

A far-famed lady was persuasively asked her 
| age, and her reply was to the point,—‘‘I know 
not how old I am to-day, but I know how young 
| I was yesterday.” Could not the committee or 


Nostall Priory, near Normanton, in Yorkshire. | council of the Exhibition command a portrait of 


Waagen gives (vol. iii., pp. 334-6), a very inte- 
resting description of this picture, which might 
be transferred to the catalogue with advantage ; 
a few additions from what Walpole says (ed. 
Wornum, p. 91) would be read with instruction 
when standing before the picture. It is on 
canvas, 11 ft. Gin. by 8 ft. 3in. We ourselves 
purpose touching on it. 

The little Mabuse of the three children of 
Henry VII.— Prince Arthur, Prince Henry 
(Henry VIIL.,), and Margaret (Queen of James iV. 
of Scotland—is here (58). What an educational 
treat the Commissioners would have afforded us 
had they borrowed aswell Lord Pembroke’s dupli- 
cate from Wilton, and Lord Methuen’s repetition 
of it from Corsham. 

The collection is properly rich in portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in subject pictures, such 
as (219) the Allegory of the Queen, by Lucas de 
Heere, from Hampton Court, and (256) the 
famous Hunsdon House Procession, from Mr. 
Digby’s, at Sherborne Castle, in Dorsetshire. 
We have also (217) the full-length of her, in 
fancy dress, from Hampton Court. Sir John 
Trelawny sends a three-quarter of her (226) ; 
the Duke of Devonshire, a full-length (229) ; 
Lord Hardwicke, a half-length, when young 
(252), from Wimpole; Lord Warwick, a three- 
quarter, from Warwick Castle (257) ; Lord Salis- 
bury, the rainbow in hand picture, from Hatfield, 
by Zucchero (267), very fine; Mr. Fountaine, of 
Narford, contributes a curious portrait of her 
when princess (271); the Head-Master of West- 
minster School sends (307) a small picture on 
panel—not good enough for the Collegiate School 
of Queen Elizabeth’s own foundation ; Mr. David 
Laing, the well-known antiquary, of Edinburgh, 
exhibits (325) a bust of her, when young, by 
Mark Garrard; Lord Methuen has lent (348) 
a too little known portrait of her; Viscount 
Strangford sends (349) a half-length, “ believed 
to have been presented to Sir Philip Sydney 
by the Queen herself,”—a niece of Sir Philip’s 
was married to the first Viscount Strangford; 
Christ Church, Oxford, contributes (350) a 
three-quarter, on panel, taken late in life; 
Mr. G. Cholmondeley is the owner of 356—bust- 
size, and characteristic; the Marquis of Exeter 
(a Cecil) has lent 359—bust-size; the Earl of 
Verulam has sent (362) a three-quarter; and 
the University Library, Cambridge (363), a bust- 
size portrait. A goodly gathering, requiring 
more contrast and comparison we can at 
present give to it. Most interesting indeed to all 
who speak “ y* Englyshe tonge” is this Exhibition. 

By what artists these Queen Elizabeth portraits 
were painted the most skilled in art, and men 





* See p. 279, ante. _ t See p. 320, ante. 
¢ On Doms Nowell’s name,—see his portrait from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 





the old Countess of Desmond, who, when a girl, 
had danced with King Richard III., and remem- 
bered well that he was without a theatrical 
hump upon his shoulders? What a companion 
it would have made to a similitude of “Old 
Parr.” 

Of Vandyck’s the collection contains more 
than we were able to detect in our preliminary 
Pisgah view of so many suggestive heads. 

The collection ends with the poet Dryden, by 
Kneller, and engraved by Edelinck,—a noble 
head. It is a proper temporary termination to 
the Kensington gathering; for Dryden began 
his more than forty years of poetic life by some 
‘Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well,” (1658), and by his “ Astrea Redux, a 
Poem on the Happy Restoration of his Sacred 
Majesty Charles Il.” (1660), and with “1660” 
the collection closes. 








PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PRINCE 
CONSORT MEMORIAL IN HYDE PARK. 


In that portion of Hyde Park which most 
Londoners can remember as a howling wilder- 
ness, scarcely frequented save by such of the 
Knightsbridge garrison as loved solitude, but 
which has now changed its dingy desolate cha- 
racter and become a scented and brilliant head- 
centre of flowers, fashion, and sunshine, there 
is, veiled by the surrounding trees, a pile of 
scaffolding. This encloses the brickwork skele- 
ton of the National Prince Consort Memorial. 
Commenced about two years ago, without any 
foundation ceremony, some progress has now 
been made in its erection, which we shall briefly 
describe. 

The national memorial of our great loss 
has attained about 30 ft. out of its ultimate 
height (of 170 ft.), though it is by no means 
finished up to that height. The podium is, how- 
ever, in its place. There are on the spot num- 
ber of polished granite columns and bases, all 
worked and ready for placing in their respective 
positions. The future progress promises, there- 
fore, to be made at a more rapid rate. In an 
undertaking of this kind, where so many mate- 
rials are employed, delays often ensue from the 
want of one only. This is the case in the pre- 
sent instance. Much more progress would have 
been effected by this time but for roe sre = 
procuring the Irish ite. The Scottish grani 
and Ttalian sadiaa tes come at a call, as it 
were, but this contribution from the green Isle 
of Erin has been long in appearing. 

It will doubtless be remembered that the base 








* Gray, “The Bard.” 
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of the steps leading to the monument is to be 
about 130 ft. square. The foundations for the 
central mass to be superimposed upon this 
area were put in 60 ft. square by 17 ft. deep in 
concrete, in consequence of loose sand being 
found in the gravelly soil. As the foundations 
for the steps, or raised platforms forming the 
base, are not required to be solid, they are in 
an arrangement to be compared to three heights 
of flying buttresses, stepping up one above 
another round the four square sides. Each 
buttress is 1 ft. 6 in. in width, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
apart, and they are all tied together by means 
of connecting arches. The granite steps to be 
laid on this part of the brick skeleton, if extended 
in a line, would exceed a mile and a half in length. 
Following the configuration assigned them, they 
will consist of 1,200 lengths, each measuring 
7 ft. They are of Irish grey granite from Castle 
Wellan, Newry, forty miles distant from Belfast. 
The transverse section of the internal framework 
would remind French antiquaries of les fowrches 
patibulatres, with which all residences seigneuriales 
were once supplemented. It presents the appear- 
ance of stages of arches, two more elevated than 
the rest being approached on either side by three 
tiers stepping up, which form the substratum of 
the steps. The external piers of the two 
elevated arches measure 8 ft. 3 in. across; the 
central pier dividing the two arches is scarcely 
more than half this width, measuring but 4 ft. 
6 in. in diameter; the former is designed to 
carry the greater weight of the clustered colamns 
at the four angles of the monument, the latter 
the central statue only. Descending from the 

ium, the first platform over the brick frame- 


work for the steps measures 15 ft. across, and | 
after a slope or flight of steps of 12 ft. 6 in. is a| 





in the Highlands, forty miles from Aberdeen, for 
the base and surbase mouldings, and the Sicilian 
marble for the heraldic frieze between them. 
Taking this and other facilities into considera- 
tion, it is computed that the structure and its 
various artistic accessories will be completed in 
about three years from this time. Mr. Scott, 
the architect, is happy in having so many 
gifted co-workers to carry out his design. 
It is said that Mr. Kelk, as builder, is contri- 
buting his share to the work without the ordinary 
recompense or profit, having at first refused to 
undertake it, but complying on receiving an indi- 
cation direct from her Majesty that it was the 
Royal pleasure he should do so. 

The supervision of the work is entrusted to 
Mr. William Cross. There are three travelling 
machines employed, viz.—a low hoist to lift 
20 ft., another te lift 40 ft., and a third to lift 
blocks, weighing 15 tons, to a height of 40 ft. 
These are worked by hand, not steam. It takes 
a strength of four or five men to lift the 15-ton 
blocks. Four lightning conductors will be pro- 
vided. 

The sculptors are all busy in their respective 
studies with their models for the various groups 
and friezes. They wiil make their names known 
in far-off corners of the earth, if their works 
prove to be worthy of their trust ;—Thorneycroft, 
Foley, Bell, Theed, Weekes, McDowell, Calder 
Marshall, and Lawler ; and their election for this 


task will be as a sign to posterity that they | 


were not slighted in their generation. We have 
already named the sculptors of the frieze of the 
podium. Mr. Farmer is deputed to the stone carv- 


ing, and Messrs. Skidmore the metal work. The | hardly 


great crowning work, the metalline presentment 
of the most knightly, most kingly prince, is in the 


second platform of 7 ft. 8 in., after which another | hands of Baron Marochetti. With the exception 


slope of 12 ft. 6 in. brings the eye to the ground, | of the Baron and Signor Salviati, all the artists | 
employed are Britons. Perhaps it is as good an | 


the two flights together rising 14ft. The bricks | 
for this part of the structure were made at expression as we could devise, of our sense of 


Shepherd’s Bush. } 

The podium, now erected on the brickwork | 
superstructure described, is composed of granite | 
and marble. It consists of three parts. The| 
lower or base mouldings, of Ross of Mull red | 
granite, 3 ft. high, carries a Sicilian marble 
frieze, now nearly ready for the sculptures, from | 
the hands of Mr. Armstead and Mr. Philips. 
This Sicilian marble is in forty blocks, each | 
6 ft. 3 in. high, 2 ft. thick, and varying in width | 
and weight. The smallest blocks weigh 4 tons 
each ; the largest from 7 tons to 8 tons. Two} 
more of them placed in position will complete | 
the portion destined to receive Mr. Armstead’s | 
relievt. Six more are required to be raised 


the value of the international teachings of the 
Prince Consort, that this introduction of Conti- 
nental art should form part of the scheme in the 
national monument. If good wishes can speed 
and prosper a work, we shall have nothing to 
regret. 








BREADTH OF LIGHT AND SHADOW IN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ovr life may be said to be composed of lights 


and shadows. In studying this subject, there- | 





‘ment, but it has been in the embellishment. of 


the superstructure rather than in the extent of 


the foundations. Here, too, it is the unit,rather 


than the corporate idea, that has had its maim 
influence upon the public mind. The parish 
church or the nobleman’s mansion has been 
the scene of the architect’s most successful 
labours. Of course, to this rule there are large 
exceptions. The vitality which has risen from 
individual energy and individual wealth has 
spread through every part of the body politic of 
England, amd we have seen with our own 

the erection of many noble public buildings of 
which no age or country, not even classic Italy, 
need have been ashamed ; yet I dare affirm that 
the movement has been inspired from below 
rather than from above. ; 

This is quite in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. The taste has spread from the labours 
of such men as Rickman, and Pugin, and Ruskin, 
rather than gained inspiration from publie 
patronage, from the Government, or from the 
Crown. The consequence is, that our efforts, our 
experiments, are necessarily upon a small scale 
at first. We are like military officers who have 
not had much opportunity of moving large 
bodies of men ; whereas, abroad, painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects generally, have much assist- 
ance from Government, put themselves at the 
head of a large set of young men, and form s 
school, whether of painting, or seulpture, or 
architecture. We in England work in an iso- 
lated and therefore comparatively small way. 
Here and there a well-known architect or sculp- 
tor may have pupils; a painter, we may say, 
ever. 

Nor do I feel that this mede of working ia 
altogether wrong. It imterposes great difficul- 
ties in the way of struggling merit ; but, om the 
other hand, those choice spirits who struggle 
upwards are probably men of higher genius than 
those who in the neighbouring country are raised 
up under the fostering wing of Imperial patron- 
age. We have nothing to be ashamed of in the 
artists of our day. Fimish, indeed, perhaps, 
bears a disproportional value in the market, and 
the excellence of detail, whether in architecture 
or its sister arts, is very highly appreciated, 
while genius like that of a Blake or of a Martin 
is little thought of. I mention these topics of 
the day as one excuse for recalling to your minds 
a few of what I would call the larger principles 
of the art,—its theory rather than its practice. 

I would, then, ask you what is breadth? It is 
a word frequently in the mouth of the artist, 


fore, it has appeared to me that it might be | but, perhaps, not readily present to the mind im 


rmissible to treat it not merely in a dry and | 
and placed before the portion allotted to Mr. | et ey manner, but with ae ae ae to | 


any very clear and definite manner. Perhaps 
we may arrive at a sound notion of its nature by 


Philips will be ready for his labours. This general principles. Not indeed that the tech- | looking at its opposite, which I take to be 


frieze, which is 6 ft. 3 in. in height, is sur-| 


light red granite, 2 ft. high. 


, nical of it is insignifi for it is a main |“ spottiness of eff 
mounted by a moulded capping, in Ross of Mull | pc wean the pet nn = of the architect | tai 


but of the painter and sculptor, that he should 


.” or “overcrowding of de- 
tail.” As a general rule, we may say that the 
earliest styles of Gothic art, the Norman, the 


The next part of jthe superstructure consists of | make himself master of that branch of his subject transition from Norman to Early English, the 
the four clustered columns to carry the canopy. which the Italians call chiaro seuro, but which | later transition from Early Enghish to Decorated, 
with us goes by the simpler name of Light and | Present noble examples of breadth and sim- 


The materials for these are on the spot in various | 
stages of progress. The granite columns are the | 


Shadow ; and in the outset I cannot but express | 


plicity of treatment, when with the 


first that have ever been polished in London. | an opinion how unfortunate it is that the study | Perpendicular in England, the Flamboyant style 


The process is performed by machinery erected | 
on the site. Thirty-two of them (all monoliths) | 
measure 12 ft. 6 in. im height, and 2 ft. 6 in. in| 
diameter ; and thirty-two others measure 7 ft. Gin. | 
in height and 2 ft. in diameter. The bases for | 
the clusters of these columns are nearly ready to 
be set upon the podium. They are made of pink 
Mull granite, and have nine bases wrought upon 
them im one block each sixteen tons in weight. 
The shaped cores of the clusters are of red Mull 
granite 2 ft. square and 20 ft. high. The 
principal coiumns placed centrally on each face of 
the coreg are also of red granite; but the smaller 
ones at the angles of the cores are wrought of 
Irish grey granite. Thus each cluster is com- 
of erght columns and a core. Opinions 
ve been expressed that these clusters will look 
and prove teo weak to sustain the super-struc- 
ture. Precautions have been taken to bind 





them together to avert the last-mentioned possi- 
bility. Each column is well dovetailed into the 
granite core the whole height, and cramped. 
At the junction of the 12 ft. 6 in. with the upper 

shorter ones, measuring 7 ft. 6 im., occurs a 
copper moulded band, 1 foot in thickness. The 
Darley-dale caps are solid, and weigh thirteen 
tons each. From these caps will spring the 
Scone. Ae Monde Adega ob tiger 

canopy. ic inlayi of Bi 
Salviati will enrich the gablets. 

Much of the material for the pedestal for the 
bronze figure of the great Prince is now on the 
Spot, such as the pink granite for the sub-plinth, 
the Correni granitefrom Captain Gordon’s estate 


of our architects is far too much confined to that 
of elevations and sections, rather than extended 
to perspective sketching, and what must be even 
more useful and truthful—the construction of 
models in some detail of the structures they are 
about to erect. The appearance of a building 
with or without the sun upon it, in the morning 
or in the evening, is a matter of no slight impor- 
tance, yet seldom much weighed or thought of. 
Does its outline come boldly out upon the sky, 
or is it backed by hills and woods? What is the 
depth of shadow cast by its mouldings and 
cornices? What is the setting of its windows— 
the best, perhaps only, index we have of the 
strength and thickness of its walla? These are 
afew, but a few only of the questions which a 
study of the light and shadow of a building 
presents to the mind of the architeet. The 
tendency of the revival of architecture in 
England has been rather towards technical 
excellence than the improvement of the great 
principles of design. Nor are the causes of this 
far to seek. The revival has had its origin more 
m the individual spirit and energy of private 
persons, than in any Government influence. The 
Church, indeed, as in the olden time, has been 
the main friend and supporter of the art, but 
here, too, the tendency has been to smallness and 
prettiness, rather than to size and magnificence - 
true, indeed, our cathedrals have undergone, to 
no insignificant degree, restoration and improve- 





* By Sir Walter C. James, bart.. Read at the Architec- 
tural Museum. 








in France, and the Renaissance in Italy. It has 
beenobserved by a writer on morals, that we do 
not want a dinner to be “all sweets, or all des- 
sert,” or a beautiful dress to be all “ flounces 
and furbelows ;” so, too, we do not like a build- 
ing entirely covered with ornamentation, which 
justly is compared rather to “ filagree-work, or 
lace-work,” than to the realization of that noble 
idea of structure which makes the framework 
the basis of all real beauty, jost as the bones of 
an animal are the true foundation of its features 
and of its form. Not universal ornament, then, 
but ornament in the right place, in the right de- 
gree, and, above all, in the right perfection, are 
characteristics of breadth. With breadth is 
necessarily connected severity of style; and I 
would add this one observation upon the subject, 
which, I think, is agreeably to a remark of Mr. 
Burke’s, in his essay on “The Sublime and 
Beautiful.” Breadth seems to be necessarily 
linked with size, and what may be called a eer- 
tain masculine vigour in the design of a build- 
ing. Small things are deprived of much 
grandeur, and its place is then supplied by the 

attribute of prettiness or elegance. I 
would instance, as a proof of this, a small apart- 
ment as compared with a large; a lady-chapel 
as compared with a nave; metal-work as com- 
pared with stone work; and jewelry as com- 
pared with iron-work. The more minute the 
object, the less need we fear that exquisite 
finish upon it will be contrary to the rules of 
taste. The dragon-fly or the humming-bird 
has colours more brilliant, huew infinitely more 
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delicate, than we find in the plumage of the 
dusky eagle or tawny coat of the lion. Small 
things can hardly be too pretty : large works can 
hardly be too simple. If this were kept more 
in mind, I think much useless expense might be 
spared. Size in a building in no small measure 
supplies the placeof ornament. There is dignity 
even in empty wall space. On the other hand, 
in small chapels, in the tombs of the wealthy, in 
the reredos, in the font, in the memorial stone, 
we have good examples where the true principles 
of simplicity and vigour may with great appro- 
priateness be made to yield the palm to loveliness 
and grace. 
Breadth, then, is always accompanied by 


grandeur, 
“ Those Titanian fabrics 
Which point in Egypt's plains to times that have 
No other record,”* 

are noble examples of this; and as we sail down 
the stream of time, and advance im knowledge 
of world architecture, the Doric temple presents 
to us the noblest example that can be found of 
“breadth.” Ornament, varied and rich, is con- 
fined to the pediment, the cornice, and the frieze. 
Yet, what glories do these disclose. How simple, 
and yet how perfect, are those forms of heroes 
and horsemen which came from the inspiration 
of a Phidias. Sculpture, indeed, always was 
used as an adjunct of Greek art in the days of 
its true glory. Not merely the frieze, but the 
metopes between the triglyphs. The pediment, 
as before noticed, and the pedestals on the roof, 
are all useless and quite without intention, unless 
surmounted with sculpture. We may notice, too, 
how accurately the principle of ornamenting 
“structure” is carried out. The ornament being 
almost always placed upon some essential part of 
the building, and but seldom superadded, as a 
mere wanton and useless luxury. The variety of 
form, too, which characterises this Doric style is 
notable. We may first of all observe the form of 
the building—a parallelogram or oblong. The 
cornices, the triglyphs, the bases of the columns, 
the steps leading to the portico, are all square in 
outline, and notable for the saliency of their right 
angles. The columns are all circles, and being 
circular present the finest contrast to the square 
masses of which the building consists; but the 
adjuncts of these noble shafts, the flutings,and the 
capitals present the form of delicate curves. 
The capital is ovoid. It used to be assumed 
that these columns were bounded by straight 
lines. Modern discovery has shown that they 
have a convex profile,—this in the Parthenon 
goes to xt, part of the whole height of the 
column. The absence of this in modern work 
gives that poverty and rigidity to the style,—in 
other words, that want of breadth,—which is so 
frequently matter of just complaint. 

We see, then, that although the Doric order 

is remarkable for its symmetry, ite breadth, 
what ray fairly be termed the opposite merit, 
variety of form, complexity of detail, was never 
absent from the mind of the Greek artists. 
Variety, indeed, may be said to be the note of 
the picturesque, as symmetry is the note of 
what is purely and simply beautiful. It is in 
the combination of the two that we have the 
acme, not only of architectural excellence, but 
of all art. 
_ Another refinement was to give a slightly- 
inclined inward slope to the whole building. 
This, of course, brought out a great notion of 
support and strength. Each curve was designed 
upon principles truly mathematical. The care 
with which the mason-work was built has never 
been surpassed; and yet all this meritorious 
detail was not, even in its smallest part, super- 
finous, because it was bestowed upon a design 
at once simple, appropriate, and beautiful. The 
probability is that these splendid temples were 
not only remarkable for their lovely forms, for 
the depth and play of light and shadow on the 
rounded column, and in the deep recess, but that 
they were brilliant as precious stones, distin- 
guished even at a distance by their sparkling 
colour. This topic, however,is scarcely within the 
scope of this lecture. I hasten onwards to nuuce 
some few other examples of breadth of treat- 
ment, as it is called, of which the pure Dori 
sample may fairly be termed the most naturi) 
and perfect form. 

Taking a bold leap, as it were, from Pagan 
styles to Christian art, we perceive an un- 
mistakeable analogy im their progress and de- 
velopment which can hardly escape the notice of 
any intelligent inquirer. The social state of man 
as he emerges from barbarism into civilization, 
developes, at various periods of history, in 
Similar ways. The Christian civilization is un- 


like the Greek, and it is as superior to it as the 
character of its great Founder was to that of 
Socrates. Nevertheless, there are points of 
likeness, and if the theocratic system of the 
the kingdom of Israel was intended (as most 
orthodox divines admit) to prefigure the sacer- 
dotal and sacramental system of the Christian 
church—if, as lawyers will not be slow to 
acknowledge, we must look to ancient Rome as 
the fountain of all systematic laws, and what 
may be comprehensively called the organization 
of civil society, to Greece we may confidently 
turn (as an able statesman has lately told us) | 
as the divinely-appointed source of our know- | 
ledge in all matters of taste, literature, poetry, | 
and art. The Indo-Germanic races which de- | 
scended into Hellas proper, from Thessaly, from 
Thrace, from Scythia, were but men of like 
passions and kindred origin with those who, 
many centuries afterwards, came down from 
Germany and France into the plains of Lom- 
bardy. It is therefore not unnatural, upon 
general grounds, that we should trace in the 
early styles of Greek architecture, some faint 
likeness of the early styles of Christian art, and 
that, mutatis mutandis, we should see in Doric 
simplicity a prototype of Norman breadth and 
grandeur, a prototype undoubtedly more perfect 
in all technical excellences than its Christian 
successor, but less fertile in idea, in variety, in 
all those attributes which distinguish the Church 
architecture of Medizval Europe from the 
Temple architecture of Greece. What the 
Doric style was to the Egyptian, the Norman style 
in England was to the Continental styles. This, 
Mr. Fergusson, in his able handbook, remarks, 
is weil exemplified in the nave of Durham Cathe- 
dral, a building differing in every respect from 





to it the name of “Norman” Saxonized, but | 
emphatically denies that it has any claim to| 
the distinctive characteristics of Norman. | 
In both, however, the common attribute is | 
“breadth:” not so much largeness of dimen- 
sion as largeness of proportion ; an unnecessary 
strength in all the supports; an unnecessary 
depth in all the mouldings; an almost super- 
human vigour in the style; and a superabund- 
ance of sculptured ornament, which, however 
rich it may be, never interferes with the main 
lines of the building, or the unbroken surfaces 
which are a necessary constituent of breadth. 
The beauty and minuteness of the Norman 
diaper work is a very remarkable thing, in a 
style where all else is so large and so bold. This 
nave of Durham, as Mr. Fergusson says, bold, 
massive, and grand, presents a striking contrast 
to later examples, such, for instance, as the nave | 
of York Minster, which, though spacious and 
elegant, and presenting a degree of refinement 
in every process and every detail, to which 
Durham cannot pretend, is not nearly so im- 
posing as the rude grandeur displayed by the 
latter, notwithstanding its far smaller size. 

It is not impossible that the analogy I have 
noticed between the Early Doric and the Norman 
might be carried farther. There is in the Ionic 
style a character of elegant simplicity which is 
not alien to the Early English; and in the rich- 
ness of the Corinthian a great likeness to the 
Gothic Decorated style. These may be feeble 
analogies : I will not too much insist upon them ; 
and yet, on the whole, they appear to give a fair 
view of the various steps by which the human 
mind rises to the ideal in art. From rude 
strength we advance to an elegant simplicity, 
and thence, again, to richness of decoration; 
after which the course is generally downward ; 
not, as has been before observed, in technic 
skill, but in all the grander attributes of art. 
As labour becomes more skilled, we economize 
our materials; and we therefore find in later 
periods of development less of originality, less 
of power, but more minuteness and elegance of 
finish. 

Again, we may, perhaps, find it useful to 
compare our condition with regard to architec- 
ture to that of Imperial Rome, after the long 
peace which inaugurated the reign of Augustus. 
To Rome all heathen art tended; from Rome 
all Christian art originated. Not, indeed, that 
the Romans were artists. Quite the reverse; but, 
like a whirlpool in some mighty stream, Rome 
appropriated to herself, made her own, every- 
thing that came within her reach. Etruscan in 
her origin, she has left more remains of the 
period when she was governed by kings than of 
her consular and republican history, of which 
latter we have not,so far as I am aware, a single 
monument. But with the conquest of Carthage, 

















the subjection of Greece and Egypt, and an ex- 


tensive Oriental dominion, artistic wealth began 
to flow in upon her from all quarters. The con- 
sequence was a number of buildings of different 
and incongruous styles; remarkable rather for 
size and grandeur than for taste, and a mascu- 
line vigour of style. The same thing may be said 
of our modern capitals. Of the Emperor Augustus 
it was remarked, that having found Rome a city 
of brick, he left it a city of marble. The 
Emperor Napoleon, in like manner, having found 
Paris a city of streets, narrow, inconvenient, 
and dirty, has made it a city of palaces, airy, 
commodious, and clean ; but it is a general and 
true remark, that in doing all this he has not 
added to its character. It is fine, it is magnifi- 
cent; but compare its interest with any genuine 
specimen of old work, and we shall be con- 
strained to confess that magnificence often 
|means monotony, and costliness a sacrifice of 
|individual freedom. In London, matters are 
| little better ; though they are better. If Paris, 
like Rome of old, is delivered to the tender taste 
of an emperor, London is being gradually given 
up to the tender mercies of the engineer. In all 
this we see tendencies towards a state of transi- 
tion, from old and time-honoured styles, to some- 
thing new, something better, it may be, than the 
world has yet seen ; but whether worse or better, 
it will probably be something wholly,—or at least 
in its main features,—novel. In the decline of 
imperial Rome, we can hardly suppose that the 
Romans saw (it is a philosophical remark of Mr. 
Fergusson’s) the result to which the amalgama- 
tion of various styles then in vogue was tending, 
and yet they worked as distinctly to that end as 
if the spirit of prophecy had guided them to a 
well-defined conception of the future. And the 
same thing is going on with the earth upon which 








anything on the Continent. He proposes to give | we tread, with the language we utter, with the 


political institutions under which we live. An 
insensible change, all the more efficient because 
almost imperceptible, affects us all; and from 
old forms new forms are being continually 
evolved. Let it not be thought that although 
this be an expansion of our subject, it is alto- 
gether alien to it. It is at periods when things 
are changing—when one is forcibly reminded of 
the saying of the Greek philosopher, that all 
things are, as it were, in a constant flux,—it is so 
important to recur to first principles; not to 
waste our energy upon details alone (though 
invaluable in their way), but to look to some- 
thing broad and grand, such as animated the 
architects of Medizval Europe or Classic Greece. 
In this as in most of the problems which guide 
you in the noble practice of architecture, Nature 
may be at the least as great a help to you as 
any building framed by man. Do you want to 
know how to support a superincumbent weight 
upon a slender and delicate shaft? Look at 
the mechanism of the wheat-stalk, in which you 
will see, in an undeveloped form, every prin- 
ciple which guided Stephenson in the formation 
of his iron tube across the Menai Strait. Do 
you want to resist the outward thrust of some 
continual pressure ? Look to the buttresses of 
the everlasting hills, and there learn that it is 
in the strength and stability of the foundation— 
in the thickness of the wall (how often, yet how 
foolishly neglected now-a-days)—that we can rely 
for a permanent and really substantial building, 
The lights and shadows of the landscape as they 
float across the plain, or betray by their un- 
dulating nature the forms of the superficies, are 
guides to us in showing how different may be 
the external effect of the same mass at various 
times, how form changes, how colour changes 
under the transient influence of light or 
shadow. 

I am the more anxious to make these remarks, 
because I have lately heard from my friend, Mr, 
Scott, two admirable lectures on the various 
buildings open to the study of the young archi- 
tect, both at home and abroad. He has shown 
them what advantages may be derived from the 
study of old churches, old halls, old ornament, 
wherever found; how the work of those whom 
we call the “ old men,” may serve in the solution 
of many a practical problem. He has well ad- 
vised this, as the best means of exciting and 
quickening powers of observation. ; 

I would fain add, while you give full weight 
to the architects of this or that century, this or 
that era, do not forget the works of the Great 
Architect of the Universe. Depend upon it, 
those old monks who raised such noble minsters 
hesitated not to see in the animal framework, or 
the floral decoration, the best possible models, 
both for permanent structure and appropriate 
ornament. Among the merits of Mr. Ruskin,.« 
an interesting writer, this must ever be con- 
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sidered as one of the greatest. He has never 
looked upon his case as made out because it has 
been established by thirteenth-century pre- 
cedent, or any other precedent, but has gone 
straight to nature for the confirmation of his 
views. Having observed her laws, and the 
works of art in which her beauties are skilfully 
portrayed, with no common genius, he has 
brought to the study of architecture a mind 
stored with more than the ordinary amount of 
information ; and, although we may fairly differ 
from many of his “dogmatic” rules, we must 
admit him to have shown a spirit in the study 
of art, both catholic and sincere; catholic in the 
universality of its grasp, sincere in the truthful 
working out of any detail with which he may have 
charged himself. These few remarks, then, 
come to this,—that, while admiring the skill of 
modern architects in all matter of detail, it is 
possible, by the over-study of these latter, to 
lose sight of that great principle of breadth 
which, whether we take it in form, or light and 
shadow, or colour, is a necessary, indeed the 
first, element in any great work. Secondly, if 
the principle of breadth have any value, it ought 
to be specially brought out at a time when 
prettiness and littleness are rather the charac- 
teristics of the day,—when we are more likely 
to produce Dutch minuteness than Italian mag- 
nificence, private luxury rather than public 
splendour.* 








THE THRUST OF GOTHIC ARCHES. 


I nave read with interest a communication ni 
the Builder of 31st March, on the thrust of Gothic 
arches, from Mr. Tarn, who simplifies the results 
of theory in the case of the equilateral arch, in 
order to get algebraic rules for the thrust and 
for the thickness of pier, for the use specially of 
practical men. I observe that in the preliminary 
processes the cosine of the angle called a (alpha) 
is assumed to be equal to $; and that the con- 
clusions are thus limited to the equilateral arch, 
the commonness of which type of course gives 
value to such conclusions. 

There are, however, and perhaps may always 
be, many men of much practical ability and ex- 
perience to whom even the moderate amount of 
algebra needed to make use of the rules referred 
to would be distasteful or difficult. It may not 
be known to such of your readers as come under 
this description, and yet are not altogether 
content to be guided in their construction by 
pure “rule of thumb,” that a very simple 
process will give the thrust of the arch by 
arithmetic and drawing merely; and this not 
only for Gothic arches with level surcharge, but 
for arches of all possible shapes and for every 
distribution of surcharge. One example will 
sufficiently show the process ; and it will be seen 
to be such that any one able to draw and to take 
out the cubic feet of masonry can use it with 
ease and despatch. 

Take a Gothic equilateral arch (fig. 1), of 























40 ft. span, 5 ft. voussoirs, and 20 ft. surcharge. 
To find the thrust for each foot thickness of 





* To be continued, 
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wall, in terms of the weight of a cubic foot of 
masonry. 

Divide the half-arch with surcharge into 
sections of uniform breadth, and take out the 
cubic contents of each. In fig. 1 the sections 
are each 2 ft. broad, and the section lines are 
numbered from 0 to 10, the last coinciding with 
the front of pier at B. Write the successive 

















Sections, Contents. m, 
0 52 62 
1 55 159 
2 57°6 271°6 
3 61°4 390°6 
4 65°4 517°4 
5 69°6 652°4 
6 748 7968 
7 81°6 | 953°2 
8 89°6 11244 
9 101°6 13156 
Total contents ....., 708°6 eee 
Total Gf of COUR. ..2..caccsescescesesossercsces 62330 





cubic contents in a column, numbering each 
section after its right hand (or upper) section 
line (from 0 to 9). Then get the numbers in 
column m by simple addition, thus :—For sec- 
tion 0, m=“ contents”=52. Add to this the 
“contents” of 1 and 0, giving 159 for the next 
number. Add to 159 the “contents” of 2 and 
1, and the sum 271°6 is the next number. Add 
to 271°6 the “contents” of 3 and 2, and this 
gives 390°6 for the next number; and so on, 
adding to each “ m” in turn the “ contents” of 
the corresponding section and of the section 
next below. The total (6233) of the numbers 
in column m multiplied by the half-breadth of 
the sections (in this case=1), is the moment of 
the half arch and surcharge in terms of the 
| weight of a cubic foot of masonry, at a leverage 
of 1 ft. 





Now draw the diagram shown in fig. 2 to 
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the same vertical scale as fig. 1, and any con- 
venient horizontal scale, by taking the section 
lines (0 to 10) with the heights at which they 
cut extrados and intrados, and plotting them 
at distances proportionate to the numbers in 
column m. Thus the horizonal distance from 
line 10 to line 9 will be as 1315°6; from 9 to 8 
as 11244; from 10 to 0 as 6233. The dotted 
lines show the outlines of extrados and intrados 
as plotted on this diagram. It only remains to 
draw the straight line LRP, meeting extrados 
towards the crown and intrados (at R) towards 
the springing (but not cutting either line), and 
to transfer the heights where it crosses the 
section lines to the corresponding lines in fig. 1, 
and we get LRP, the theoretical line of pressure, 
with its “ point of rupture,” at R. Then divide 
the total moment of half-arch (6233) by the 
vertical rise of the line of pressure from L to P 


(333 ft.), and the result (se5 7287) will be 


the thrust in terms of a cubic foot of masonry. 
It may be remarked that the algebraic process 
gives the point of rupture E, a little lower than R; 
and also assumes a line of pressure passing 
through D, a little higher than P (a line which 
would partly lie outside extrados). Also, that 
by the implicit supposition of a balancing action 
of the surcharge of the joint F E about its inner 
edge E, it materially reduces the computed 
thrust. Such action, however, would only be on 
incipient rupture; for, unless F lifted, all the 
surcharge to the left of 10 would be a dead 
weight on the pier. There is reason to believe, 
indeed, that in a rightly constructed arch the 
line of pressure adjusts itself with regard to the 
neutral axes of the voussoirs, rather than to 
imaginary points of rupture (rupture not being 
imminent) ; but the trouble of fixing the true 





line according to this principle, and the advan- 





tage of a ready and commonly accepted method, 
are inducements to keep to the venerable fiction 
that all arches are built dry, and on the brink of 
falling in. All possible lines of pressure would 
be represented by straight lines in diagram 2. 

Having the horizontal thrust, it will not be 
very difficult to find the suitable thickness for 
the pier. 

Suppose the height of pier from its base to 
the springing at B, to be 40 ft.; from B to L. 
(where line of pressure meets the continuation 
of inside line of pier) is 6 ft. by the scale, so 
that height from base to L is 46 ft. Also height. 
from base to top of surcharge is 100°3 ft., and 
contents of half-arch with surcharge (being the 
total of “contents” column) = 7086. Then, 
with a level surcharge, the rule for thickness of 
pier will be as follows :— 

To square of contents (708°6"), add four times 
the continued product of thrust (187), height 
from base to L (46), and height from base to top 
of surcharge (100°3). Take the square root of 
this sum, subtract from it the contents (708°6), 
divide the remainder by height from base to top 
of surcharge, and the quotient will be the re- 
quired thickness of pier. Or, 


— { n / 70868 + 4 x 187 x 46 x 1003—708'6 } 
= 12°7 = thickness of pier in feet. 

I observe that the algebraic process gives but. 
11:03 for the thickness, owing to the thrust 
being taken rather smaller, as already explained. 

The amount and direction of the oblique 
thrust are readily found from the right-angled 
triangle LXT, in which LX is as the horizontal 
thrust, and XT as the contents: LT will repre- 
sent the oblique thrust. 

Cuaries E. ConpER. 











METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY committee has, since the 
commencement of the present session, been in- 
vestigating the proceedings and projects of that 
institution which has, for the last ten years, had. 
the principal share in the local government of 
the metropolis. The first report of the com- 
mittee has just been published, and contains an 
interesting retrospect of the subject and a dis- 
cussion of the ways and means by which future 
improvements in London may be provided for. 

The report gives the following summary of 
the expenditure which has been and will be in- 
curred for improvements in different parts of the. 
metropolis :— 

Thames Embankment, north side, with pro- 









posed approaches ..,.........cersscesscsssenserens #£1,973,510 
Street from Blackfriars to Mansion House 1,299,260 
ROPER. cccereceevecnccessseonnseesensagoeses 125,446 
Middle-row, Holborn ...........cccccesseseeeeeeees 61,000 
Holborn-valliey Viaduct .... -- 686,000 
Widening Park-lane .............. : 105,000 
Widening High-street, Kensington ° 88,000 
OCGIARIIOUG (caicscicediossccsnesscascedtosenceens 596,706 
Victoria Park approach. ............cessereseeerees 43,430. 
Whitechapel-street ........ccccccrsesceseseossoneees 175,000 
SNE WEEE, 5. secesencesesncottbsensscnovensecinat 59,567 
Bowthwark Parke: srcscccescsscssscescssoncavcceussere 69,271 
Chelsea Embankment 206,000 
Lambeth Embankment ...........cccsseseseeeeeee 900,000 


Making a total of between six and seven millions 
sterling for past and projected improvements. 

The principal sources of revenue are the coal 
and wine duties. These have produced in the 
last few years a revenue varying from 162,0001. 
to nearly 200,000l. annually. The income has 
been appropriated to the cost of the Thames 
Embankment and other metropolitan improve- 
ments. 

The committee express an opinion “ that 
should the works already referred to another 
committee be sanctioned by it, the coal and wine: 
duties might beneficially be continued for a 
further limited period.” 

Besides the sources of income mentioned the 
Metropolitan Board now imposes a rate upon 
the rateable property within its jurisdiction, of 
more than threepence in the pound for general 
purposes, in addition to a charge of the same 
amount for the main drainage; the total rate 
exceeding sixpence in the pound. ‘The com- 
mittee insist that, if the local taxation were more 
nearly equalised in different parts of London, a 
much greater revenue might be conveniently 
raised from that source. In Southwark, White- 
chapel, and Limehouse, the total burden is from 
6s. 9d. to 5s. 5d. in the pound; while in the 
fashionable regions of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Paddington, and Kensington, it is not 
more than half-a-crown in the pound. 

The committee conclude that “one mode of 
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providing funds for all local purposes would be 
found in a nearer approach to the equalisation 
of local burdens in the metropolis ;” and they 
recommend that in future arrangements of the 
fiscal resources of the Board of Works, the charge 
of permanent improvements should be borne 
partly by the owners and partly by the occupiers 
of the property assessed. 





MONUMENTAL. 


The Palmerston Memorial for Southampton.— 
At a meeting of the committee for carrying out 
this memorial, Mr. R. 8. Pearce announced that 
the subscriptions already in hand and promised, 
amounted to nearly 4001., and that letters had 
been received offering to execute the statue 
proposed to be erected here to the memory of 
the late Lord Palmerston, from Mr. Lucas, of 
Chilworth; Mr. G. Adams, Mr. H. Ross, and 





Mr. T. Sharp, of London ; the two latter of whom 
sent designs in plaster of the statues they pro- | 
posed to execiite. Mr. Alderman Perkins said | 
that, at the request of the committee, he had | 
seen Mr. Theed, who would execute a statue for | 
1,000 guineas. Mr. Sharp also attended in| 
person, and explained the general character of | 
his statue, which he proposed to make 7 ft. 6 in. 

in height, on a pedestal of 8 ft. 6 in., both of 

Sicilian marble. It was finally resolved to em- | 
ploy Mr. Sharp to execute the statue. The price | 
will be 8001. The model is to be exhibited in | 
the shop-window of Mr. Buchan, one of the 

committee. 

The Jonas Webb Statue, Cambridge.—The | 
committee of council for selecting the site for 
the statue of the late Jonas Webb, the eminent | 
sheep-breeder, recently met Baron Marochetti, 
and proceeded to the Market Hill, where the 
subject was discussed, and eventually the spot | 
selected. It will be in a line with the pavement | 
nearly opposite St. Mary’s-passage. The statue, | 
which will be upon a pedestal 4} ft. square, of 
Penrhyn granite, will occupy the place of one of 
the stalls. The statue will be about 10 ft. high, | 
and will face the west. It will soon be erected. 





ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM LECTURES. 
Westminster CHaprerR Hovse. 


} 


Tie theatre in Jermyn-street was crowded on | 
Wednesday evening last to hear a lecture from | 
Dean Stanley on the Chapter House of West- 
minster. The address was founded on one deli- | 
vered at the end of last year when the movement 
in favour of the restoration was going forward, 
and of which address we gave the heads at the 
time. It was listened to with earnest attention 
and loudly applauded at the close. 

The Earl of Powis, who presided, introduced | 
the Dean with some very appropriate and telling 
remarks. 

Lord Overstone at the close moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and spoke eloquently and | 
at some length of the value and importance of | 
the Abbey. 

Mr. Godwin, in seconding the vote of thanks, | 
expressed an urgent hope, with reference to the | 
works of the Metropolitan District Railway now 
going on opposite the Abbey, that the utmost 
precaution would be taken to prevent injury to 
the building by vibration, and that no vulgar 
and out-of-place railway station would be allowed 
to disfigure a site always of great interest and 
now rapidly becoming one of great beauty. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Asivtic Cholera.—Amongst a crowd of forty 
German emigrants, who slept in one room, with- 
out an open fire-place, in a “‘ hotel” at Liverpool, 
“Asiatic” cholera has been initiated in thiseountry. 
In crowded holds of emigrant ships in the Atlantic 
Ocean, on their way from this country toAmerica, 
the same plague has also occurred amongst the 
same class of persons; and at present, both in 
the harbour of New York and in that of Liver- 
pool, vessels are under quarantine on account of 
this circumstance. The persons attacked appear 
to have been in their normal or usual state of 
health—or, at least, had had no symptoms of 
cholera—previously totheir arrival in thiscountry. 
And yet it is considered that they must have 
had the seeds of the disease in them when they 
quitted Germany ; and no doubt they had, if by 








seeds we mean that unhealthy state of the blood 
and the system which is begotten by filth and 
overcrowding amongst a poor and dirty class of 
people ; but if, inany other sense, these Germans 
or Dutch brought the seeds of virulent cholera 
with them from their own country, is it not re- 
markable that our first,—and, indeed, our only 
intimation that Asiatic ¢holera has broken out, 
or exists in a naseent state, in Germany comes to 
us from Liverpool, from the Atlantic—not the 
German—Ocean, and from New York ? 

At an inquest on the body of a child, who 
died of cholera, and had been one of the 
forty miserable objects who slept in the “ hotel ” 
room at Liverpool, it was stated in evidence that 
the child was quite well before going to this 
hotel, where the “seeds” of the disease in the 
poor little German seem to have found a be- 
fitting hot-bed wherein to force them into ger- 
mination. Is itany wonder that the post-mortem 
examination showed a prevalence of black, un- 
oxygenated, tarry, poisoned blood, such as is 


|usual in cases of Asiatic cholera ?—and more 


especially if, in cholera seasons, there be a want 
of oxygenating vigour, as it is said, in the 
atmosphere, even where there is no overcrowd- 
ing? How did the virulent cholera originate 
amongst the Eastern pilgrims last year, but by 


just such overcrowding—of migrants at least, if 


not of emigrants—as at Liverpool; only, per- 
haps, a little worse; and amongst a still more 
filthily-habited class of persons. Whatever be 
the cause which sets fire to the train, here is the 
sort of fuel which burns into virulent cholera ; 
and as very much has been done in past years 
by sanitary reform in this country to destroy 
this fuel, we may be sure that amongst English 
people generally,—predisposed to it as thousands 
still must be,—the virulent cholera of the pre- 
sent time will not be half so bad as it was on 
former occasions. 

Meantime the Government have very properly 
put a stop to German emigration through this 
country, and so indeed have the emigrant ship- 
owners themselves. Other orders have also been 
issued ; and it is to be hoped that cases which 
have occurred will be comparatively isolated, 
and not reproductive as cholera once introduced 
is so apt to be. We fear more for Ireland than 
for either England or Scotland. 

Sanitary State of Kentish Town. — Some 


| alarming disclosures have just been made by the 


new inspector appointed to make the honuse-to- 
house visit in Kentish Town, which have at 
length convinced the St. Pancras Vestry of the 
necessity of setting to work to make sanitary 
improvements in at least that part of their parish. 
During the fortnight he inspected 185 houses, 
with 767 rooms, occupied by 1,491 inmates, and 
91 of the houses he describes as “ filthily dirty,” 
and a large number of them as much out of repair, 
with open cesspools, closets without water supply, 
obstructed drains, or drains wanting trapping. 
Many had an insufficient supply of water, or 
none for domestic purposes, or the cisterns 
broken, decayed, or foul, or without covers; the 
means of ventilation very defective, and the 
houses overcrowded ; the yards and areas dirty 
and unpaved, having no dust-bin, and with undue 
accumulations of ashes and refuse. Another 
inspector, is “occupying his spare time” in 
inspecting Grafton-street, described as one of the 
worst streets in Kentish Town. Notices have 
been served upon the owners or occupiers in 109 
of these cases for the abatement of nuisances. 
The Sanitary Committee, in directing the atten- 
tion of the vestry to the bad state of the drainage 
of certain places, state that in Bush’s-buildings, 
Figgure’s-buildings,and Little Green-street, there 
are open cesspools at every house, and they 
believe that no sewer exists into which the closets 
can be made properly to empty themselves, and 
in many of the houses in Mansfield-place and 
Pleasant-row the same state of things exists. 
The vestry referred the matter to the’ Sewers 
Committee, with a view to the nuisances being 
remedied. 

Menchester.—Mr. Leigh, one of the registrars 
of Manchester, has forwarded to the Registrar- 
General a paper on the causes of the vitiation of 
the atmosphere of that city; wherein he shows 
how, although it is supplied with an abundance 
of pure water, the streets admirably paved, 
sewered, drained (?), and swept, and although the 
thoroughfares are wide and spacious, the artisan 
inhabitants well clothed and fed, yet the mor- 
tality remains far above any fairly-imagined 
standard. Mr. Leigh enters very elaborately 
into the question, and insists that to the smoke 
which overhangs Manchester like a pall is pri- 
marily due the fact that its citizens die in such 


great numbers. Nevertheless, we believe there 
are other causes, and especially overcrowding and 
filth; and, although smoke cannot but be in- 
jurious to the lungs which are blackened by it, 
we must not forget that carbonaceous matter is 
really a valuable deodorant, if not a disin- 
fectant. 

Redri:th.—-In one of the common lodginz- 
houses at the east end of Redreth, and under 
the supervision of the local board of health, « 
deadly form of fever, it is said, has made its 
appearance. The wife of the occupier was first 
attacked. Her husband now lies dead; and in 
| the same room, which is a small one, are three 
| beds. In the one lies the son of the deceased ; 
|in another, the wife; and in a third, two 
| lodgers, all smitten with the same disease. The 
rules of the local board are suspended behind 
| the door, but no one has attempted to enforce 
|them. The rooms are filthy. The surgeon has 
'advised no one to enter the house but those 
| directly in attendance upon the dying patients, 
and considers that the disease has arisen chiefly 
|from a want of ordinary attention to cleanli- 
ness, and is in itself highly infectious. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—A resolution adopted, but not issued 
| to the masters, by a majority of the delegates of 
| the London carpenters, at a meeting on the 28th 
| ult., not being considered satisfactory either to 
| the great body of the men or the employers, the 
|committee of the movement, at a meeting on 
| Wednesday in last week, withheld the sending in 
|of the resolution to the employers, and called 
| a special delegate meeting for Saturday evening 
| for the consideration of the subject. The Chair- 
|man of the committee presided, and explained 
| the circumstances under which the meeting had 
been ‘called. The true stumbling-block in the 
resolution of the employers was the distinction 
drawn as to “ most skilled” and “ less skilled” 
workmen, and to the difference made in the 
working hours of the men working in shops and 
on out-door jobs in winter. The resolution 
adopted at the last meeting did not meet the 
case as it ought to do, and therefore it became 
necessary for the delegates to reconsider the 
course they would adopt to secure the 8d. per 
hour as the standard rate of wages of the trade, 
and not at the same time to involve the trade in 
a dispute about the working hours. After a 
short discussion a resolution was adopted con- 
firming the action of the committee and the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed :— 

* That we, the delegates of the joiners, agree to accept 
' the employers’ proposition, as contained in their circular, 
with respect to the advance of wages; that all men now 
receiving 74d. per hour in fature receive 8d. per hour, 
and that this latter sum be considered the standard rate 
of wages in future, the same as the 7}d. has been considered 
dpring the past vear. That we consider the working 
hours in shops and on jobs should be uniform, but with 
the object of definitively settling this time question, six of 
the employers be requested to meet and confer with six 
of the workmen, in a manner hereafter to be determined 


upon.” 

A printed copy was ordered to be sent 
to each master builder. It was generally 
understood that the advanced rate of wages 
would be paid on Saturday. 

The Potteries—The Pottery bricklayers do not 
seem to be getting on sosmoothly with their em- 
ployers as some branches of the trade are doing at 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham. They have 
declined arbitration on a question of rise of pay 
for which they have struck work, after agreeing to 
rules, one of which provided for arbitration. 
They say they have no man among them in whom 
they can confide to lay their case before the 
arbitrators, and protect their interests there: 
they were ready, however, to meet the builders 
and discuss the question amicably with them. 
The masters then suggested that the difficulty 
might be met by the appointment of half 
dozen men to represent each side at the refer- 
ence. This proposition, too, proved abortive. 
Six of the operatives attended a meeting of the 
masters, as a deputation, and wanted to go into 
a discussion, but this the masters declined, as 
not likely to lead to any satisfactory result, and 
the men were referred back to their lodge for 
definite instructions as to arbitration. The 
deputation waited on the masters about a fort- 
night ago, and stated that, after full considera- 
tion of the matter, the lodge had declined arbi- 
tration, and determined to have the advance of 
Gd. per day, or to cease work on the Ist May. 
The builders met again, and in the course of 
discussion it appeared to be the general feeling 
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NEW RESIDENCES, CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Plau of Grownd Floor. 


of the meeting that it was not desirable to go 
into the question of wages at all, but that it was 
of the utmost importance to the well-being of 
the trade that the provision for arbitration 
which had been agreed upon by both parties 
should be adhered to and carried out. They 
accordingly addressed a communication to the 
men expressing their regret that the seventh 
rule, which had been intended to secure the 
maintenance of kindly feelings between em- 
ployers and employed, should be attempted to be 
set aside on the first occasion which had arisen 
for putting it in practical operation ; directing 
the attention of the operatives to recent in- 
stances of the satisfactory way in which arbitra- 
tion had worked in the building trades of Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton ; and expressing 
a hope that they would yet be willing to submit 
the dispute to so fair a mode of settlement. The 
meeting was then adjourned for the considera- 
tion of any reply that might come from the 
operatives, and of the course to be taken by the 
masters. This meeting was held as arranged, 
and the following resolutions were adopted:— 


“That this meeting considers the arbitration rule 
agreed to last year by the bricklayers of this district of 


such great importance to both employers and employed, 
that it is determined to use every effort to enforce its 
application; and to further this end we, the undersigned, 
hereby pledge ourselves to suspend all bricklaying opera- 


tions during the time the operatives resist this just and 


equitable rule.” 

The resolution was signed by about forty 
master builders, representing the various 
potting towns and Newcastle-under-Lyme. The 
advance, if agreed to, would have raised the 
wages of the bricklayers to 30s., and those of the 
labourers to 2ls. a week. The painters at 
Burslem and Tunstall have struck work for a 
similar reason to that which has led to the turn- 
out of the bricklayers. 

Bristol.—The strike of the operative masons 
of this city, which has been for some time ex- 
pected, began on the Ist of May, the real point 
on which the men have left work being only 
the matter of a shilling a week; and to en- 
deavour to force the payment of this, about 300 
masons have packed up their tools and refused 
to return to their employment. There are 650 
masons belonging to the Bristol Branch of the 
Operative Masons’ Society, but only 300 are on 


been all the other way. Two and a half hours 


per week and one shilling were conceded in | 
1861; one hour a week in 1864; and an ad. | 


vance of two shillings a week was given in| 
1865, and they have proposed to give you an ad- 
vance this year.” 

Bromsgrove. — At a meeting of the master 
builders, it has been unanimously resolved that 
the demand of the men for 6d. per day rise upon 
the present rate of wages be acceded to, with 
this proviso, that the total shall not exceed 4s. 
per day to skilled artisans; that labourers’ 
wages be 2s. 4d. per day ; and that the hours of 
labour commence at six o’clock a.m. on Mondays, 
and cease at four o’clock p.m. on Saturdays. 

Dewsbury.—A short time ago the operative 
masons of Dewsbury and the district gave notice 
to their employers that they desired to shorten 
the hours of labour in their branch of the build- 
ing trade, and to leave work at twelve o'clock at 
noon on Saturdays, instead of at four o’clock, as 
they do at present. The employers declined 
to accede to the request, but have proferred to 
allow the men to leave work at one o’clock. This | 
offer the men have declined, and say that they 
are determined to strike unless their terms are | 

| conceded. The nine hours’ movement was con- | 
ceded by the masters some time ago. 

Derby.—The Derby brickmakers have de- | 
manded a rise of wages, and their application has | 
been acceded to; but the masters have declined 
to submit to a dictation that non-society men | 
should be excluded from employment. We un- | 
derstand that this reasonable resolve has been | 
objected to by the men. The following letters | 
have been sent to one of the principal employers | 


in the neighbourhood :— 
** Derby April 30, '66. 
Sir,—We Brickmakers of Derby Wish to know of you | 
Whither you will Imploy Sosciety Men or not and I hope | 
you will Be kind Enough to Sign your hand to this either | 
yes or no.” 


“* Derby May 1st, 66. 
Sir,—We write to Inform you that we have Discust 
things over and we request you to attend a meeting held | 
at the lord Nelson at half-past ten o'clock tomorow 

Wensdey May 2d.” 

Rotherlam.—The operative bricklayers of | 
Rotherham have given their employers notice | 
that, on and after the 12th of May, they will | 
cease working at one o’clock on Saturday, in- | 
stead of four, as at present; and further, that | 


strike; the remainder have continued work at | they also require the rate of wages to be in- | 


the 29s. a week which the masters have con- 
sented to give. Atan influential meeting of the 


creased to 30s. per week. The operative brick- | 
layers are thus following the example of the | 


Bristol Master Builders’ Association, they have | operative joiners at Rotherham, who are moving | 


unanimously resolved to adhere to their reso- 
lution. 


Wolverhaipto:.—The master painters and | 


their men are not quite in harmony, at present, 
on the question of rules. The masters urge that 


for an advance of wages, and also the same | 
reduction of the hours of labour on Saturdays. | 

Doncaster.—The journeymen carpenters and | 
_ joiners are moving for a diminution in the hours | 
| of labour on Saturday, and an advance of wages 


| they were actually at work. 


| but during the last few days the action taken by; 
the masters has had the effect of enabling them 
to resume building operations. Numbers of 
workmen from other parts are arriving in the 


_ town every day, and the turn-outs are said to be 


anxious to come to terms with the masters. 
From 50 to 60 strangers have come to the town 
and been set to work upon the hour system, the 
joiners being paid 6d., and the bricklayers 6}d. 
per hour. Turn-outs refuse to adopt the system 
of payment by the hour, being forbidden by their 

‘union. They show a very turbulent disposi- 
tion. 

Reigate.— The painters engaged by the dif- 
ferent firms in Reigate have struck work, the 
dispute with the masters being as to paying for 
the whole day on Saturnay. The usual rate of 
pay was 4s, 6d. per day, and the painters re- 
quired 6d. a day more, and still to leave one hour 
and a half earlier on Saturdays, as heretofore. 
To this the masters refused to accede, but offered 
to pay their men at 6d. per hour for the time 
Since then, we 
believe, the masters’ terms have been generally 
accepted. 





REPORT ON WORKS EXECUTED BY CITY 
SEWERS COMMISSION. 


THe annual report of Mr. Haywood, the 
surveyor to the City Sewers Commission, has 
been printed. From this report it appears 
that very little new drainage has been done 
in course of the year, except what has been 
replaced by railway companies. The wood pave- 


| ments of Gracechurch-street and Cornhill were 


renewed, but the iron carriage-way pavement, 
laid in the Poultry, in 1862, has been replaced 
by granite. The objections urged against it 
were, that it caused a most unpleasant jar to 
those passing over it in vehicles, that ic made 
the horses nervous, that it was painful to the 
feet of pedestrians, that it was noisy, that with 


| the least rain it was dirty, and that in warm 


weather effluvia arose from it; and these objec- 
tions were urged so frequently upon the commis- 
sioners that they at last decided to remove it. 
The composite pavement laid in Lombard-street 
in 1860 was replaced with wood pavement. 
The component parts of this pavement (which 
was the patent of Sir John Scott Lillie) were 
asphalte, wood, and broken granite; and although 
it had been down for a period of five years in 
Lombard-street, it became in an indifferent con- 
dition within a year or eighteen months after it 
was laid, and continued in that condition until it 
was removed. We regret to notice that, although 
there are only seven drinking-fountains in the 


a code of rules to be permanent and just must | of 2s. per week. The employers have agreed to a | City, none have been added in the course of the 
be made conjointly by masters and operatives, | portiononly of the propositions submitted to them. | past year. 


and not made by one party and offered to or 
urged on the other; and in regard to other 
questions, the Secretary of the masters, in a 
letter tothe Secretary of the men, says :—“ The 
offer they made you of the same wages as the 
operatives agreed to take in the large and im- 


portant town of Birmingham (where they re- | 


mind you artisans cannot live so cheaply as they 
can here, and where, 
are paid), coupled with an invitation to meet 
them to make rules, is a sufficient answer to 
your charge of a curt reply ; and with regard to 
the alleged encroachments of masters, they un- 
hesitatingly assert that their experience of the 
position of masters and men tells them that the 
concessions, without a single exception, have 








|  Sheffield.—The Court of Queen’s Bench have | 
| heard an appeal by Messrs. Unwin & Rogers, | 
| cutlery manufacturers, of Sheffield, from a de- | 
| cision of magistrates, dismissing a complaint of | 
_ theirs (the second arising out of the same con- 
| tract) against a workman in their employ, for | 
refusing to perform his contract to work for | 
them. The question raised was, whether when | 


as a rule, higher wages | a workman has been once convicted of breaking | three rollers in the 


| his contract by refusing to work, and has suf- | 
| fered the punishment for so doing, he can be 
; again convicted for another breach, in a con- 
tinued or reiterated refusal to work. After the 
| question had been argued, the Court gave judg- 
ment for the appellants. 
|  Middlesborough.—The dispute still continues ; | 








ROAD ROLLING MACHINES. 


Mr. THoro.p writes, with reference to our 
paragraph, “On the McAdam Roads in Paris,” 
“T can remember a Rolling Machine, invented 
by a banker at Shrewsbury, which consisted of 
width of the part to be 
rolled, and each roller was placed in advance of 
the other, so as to attack the rough surface of 
the new road gradually, What is become of this 
machine, which was in use about the year 1831, 
on the Holyhead-road, running through Shrews- 
bury? Sir John McNeil can doubtless give the 
information to those who know his whereabouts. 
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THE FLOW OF WATER OVER GROUND. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Ar the meeting held April 24, Mr. John 
Fowler, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read on “ The Results of a Series of Observations 
on the Flow of Water off the Ground in the 
Woodburn District, near Carrickfergus, Ireland,” 
by Mr. Robert Manning. 

It was stated that the surface of the ground 
was chiefly composed of bare mountain pasture 
and grazing land, the surface rock being almost 
entirely tabular trap, overlying the chalk, with 
here and there patches of green sand. Three 
rain-gauges were placed at the respective eleva- 
tions of 300 ft., 750 ft., and 900 ft. above the 
level of the sea; and two stream-gauges were 
erected, one on the southern branch of the river, 
which received the drainage of 2,076 acres, and 
the other on the northern branch, 1,329 acres. 
The stream-gauges were rectangular notches, 
with sharp edges, such as were used by Mr. 
Francis, at Lowell, and the formula for calcu- 
lating thedischarge was that deduced from those 
well-known experiments. {The observations were 
nearly 800 in number, and were recorded in an 
appendix. From a summary of the results it 
appeared that the rainfall for the year was 
35°867 in., or nearly 18 per cent. above that at 
Belfast. For the six months from November to 
May, the rain was 14°766 in., producing a flow 
of 14°351 in.; while, from May to November, 
these quantities were 21°101 in., and 7°357 in. 
The minimum flow off 1,000 acres occurred in 
August, and amounted to 11 cubic feet per 
minute; the maximum in September to 31°80 
cubic feet per minute; and the mean monthly 
flow was at its minimum in July, and was 29 
cubic feet per minute. 

The particulars of one year’s rain having been 
thus ascertained, it was assumed that the rain- 
fall on the Carrickfergus mountains bore a con- 
stant ratio to that at Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where a daily register had been kept for four- 
teen years, and that it was the greater by 16 per 
cent. The results then arrived at were, that the 
maximum rainfall in 1852 was 47°71 in.; the 
mean for the fourteen years 1851-64 was 38°42 
in.; the average of the three dry years 1855-6-7, 
was 32°76 in.; and the minimum in 1855 was 
28°8 in. 

The question then remained, How much of 
this rainfall was available for water supply ? 
Twenty or thirty years ago the evaporation was 
taken as proportional to the rainfall, and was 
variously estimated at one-sixth, one-third, and 
two-thirds of the mean annual rain, according 
to circumstances. Now the balance of opinion 
seemed to be, that the amount of evaporation 
was not proportional to the rainfall ; that it was 
either constant, or within narrow limits, where 
there was an identity, or similarity, in the phy- 
sical features of the districts compared ; that it 
varied under different circumstances in this 
kingdom from 9 in. to 19 in.; and that its 
amount in any particular case must be left to 
the experience and judgment of the engineer. 

The author calculated that the loss, or the 
difference between the rainfall and the supply, 
which was'the resultant fact of greatest import- 
ance to the engineer, varied in the Woodburn 
district from 11°79 in. to 15°16 in., the mean 
annual loss being 13°71 in. The supply ranged 
from 14°57 in. to 35°37 in., the mean annual 
supply being 24°71 in. The years of maximum 
and minimum supply were also the years of 
maximum and minimum winter rain. In the 
years 1856 and 1857, in which the rainfall only 
differed by 0°41 in., the difference in the loss was 
3°22 in., arising from the fact of there being a 
winter rainfall of 15°96 in. in the former, and of 
22°03 in. in the latter year. 

The particulars were then given of the storage 
required for all quantities from the mean annual 
supply down to that of the minimum year, from 
which it appeared, that to store the whole rain 
yielded by the Woodburn district, 24°71 in., a 
reservoir capable of containing, 431 days’ supply 
would be necessary ; for the average of the three 
dry years, 18:28 in., 132 days’ would be required ; 
while for the minimum, 14°57 in., 119 days’ 
would be sufficient. Di were added, 
showing the storage worked out for each month 
of the fourteen years, and for quantities of 
24°72 in., 20 in., and 18 in., and showing the 
state of the reservoir for a supply of 24in. for 
eleven years, and 20 in. for the three dry years. 
It was remarked that, although the water in 
store attained its minimum in different years, 
that minimum invariably occurred in the month 
of October; and that as regarded the econo- 


mical supply of water from the district under 
consideration, it would not be prudent to 
attempt to store a greater quantity of rain than 
about 10 per cent. over the average supply of 
the three dry years, provided the extent of the 
gathering-grounds could be increased. 

The question of water-power was then inci- 
dentally alluded to; and it was remarked that in 
dealing with useless and injurious floods, and in 
providing a town supply, care should be taken 
not to induce the destruction, by instalments, of 
the whole water-power of the country, and 
injuriously to interfere with the natural régime 
of rivers. The proportion of the mean annual 
flow of both branches of the Woodburn river, 
from a rain-basin of 4,750 acres, applicable to 
the supply of Woodlawn Mills, was then deter- 
mined, and the calculations and results were 
given in detail. The tables showed, that of the 
total flow off the ground, 21°71 in., there was 
lost on Sundays and by floods 12-22 in., leaving 
9°49 in., or nearly 44 per cent., available for the 
supply of the wheel, which was equivalent to 
194 days’ full work during the year, or 1°78 times 
| the mean flow of the stream. If the capacity of 
ithe wheel was reduced to 1°5 of the flow, it 
| would work for 213 days; if to 1°25 of the flow, 
|for 218 days; and if just equal to the flow, it 
| would work 243 days. 








VICTORIA PARK. 


On Saturday last an open-air meeting of the 
inhabitants of the East-end of London was held 
'in the Victoria Park, for the purpose, as stated 
in the bills, of “taking into consideration the 
| best means for preventing the construction of 
the works of three of the largest gas companies 
in the world”’ in that district, and thereby “ save 
|the park from destruction.” After several ad- 
dresses had been delivered, resolutions were 
| passed viewing with alarm the Bills now pend- 
ing in Parliament for the erection of stupendous 
'gas-works in the immediate neighbourhood of 
| Victoria Park, and determining to present im- 
|mediately a petition to the House of Commons 
‘against the Bills, and another petition to the 
| Queen, praying her Majesty to protect the rights 
of her poorer subjects, who are not able to pro- 
'tect themselves. In the House of Commons, 
| Lord John Manners brought the subject to the 
| notice of the members, and Mr. Cowper reminded 
the House that the erection of gas-works within 
| 300 yards of Victoria Park was prohibited by an 
| Act already passed. He was of opinion that no 
just ground could be shown for apprehending 
|that any inconvenience would be felt by the 
| frequenters of Victoria Park from the existence 
‘of gas-works in the neighbourhood, properly 
superintended and conducted. There were 
already artificial manure works and others of a 
most disagreeable and prejudicial character in 
the vicinity. He should take care in any case 
to have clauses inserted in the Bills for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants, and prohibiting the 
accumulation of noxious refuse. If the Bills were 
opposed before the committee a case might be 
made out which would induce them to prohibit 
the erection of the works altogether. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works have resolved to 
petition Parliament against the Bills as threaten- 
ing a gigantic nuisance, and to oppose them in 
committee as they had done in the House of 
Lords. The Imperial Gas Compsny’s Bill has 
since been withdrawn. The Chartered Gas 
Company’s will probably be next disposed of, it 
is to be hoped, in a similar way. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tuer annual meeting of this association was 
held last week, Mr. Joseph Boult presiding. 
The report stated that the society consisted of 
160 members, classified as follows :—Life and 
honorary members, 9 ; professional members, 28; 
-associate members, 96; student members, 27. 
A list of the papers read during the session was 
given, and the council recommended the publica- 
tion in future of the proceedings of the society 
fortnightly or monthly. Mr. William Stubbs 
was elected president for the ensuing year; Mr. 
W. H. Picton and Mr. F. Horner were elected 
vice-presidents; Mr. Bradley, treasurer; Mr. 
H. H. Statham, honorary secretary ; Mr. Wallace, 
librarian and curator; and the council were 
also appointed, as were delegates to the com- 
mittee of the gallery for invention and science. 








The retiring president then delivered an address, 
having special reference to the sanitary condition 
of the borough. In the course of his remarks he 
said :—“ With respect to the mere density of 
population, Liverpool, as a whole, must always 
compare unfavourably with other places of equal 
size and population, as the bulk of the dwellings 
here are unbroken by intermixture with the 
mills, works, and warehouses which abound in 
Manchester, for example. Even in the way of 
squares this town is very deficient, the great 
landowners apparently having grudged every 
inch of land which was not absolutely essential 
to the streets requisite for developing their pro- 
perty. Considering how much the noble houses 
of Cecil, Stanley, and Molyneux have benefited 
by the energy of the people of Liverpool, it is 
much to be regretted that they have so cribbed, 
cabined, and confined the teeming population. 
But the inhabitants, through the Town Council, 
have one of the largest landed estates in the 
borough : hitherto little has been done by them 
in reducing the density of population; after they 





have shown the way, perhaps the great land- 
owners will follow. The proposals for this purpose 
which have recently been brought forward are 
twofold. One, that the Council should build 
houses for the working classes, seems to be most 
objectionable, and fraught with abuses of various 
kinds; the other, that, as landowners, they 
should buy up some of the leases and lay out the 
property afresh, with wider streets and open 
spaces, which may also be playgrounds, seems 
worthy of cordial approval and adoption. Nor 
do I see any abstract objection to the further 
development of this proposal, namely, that the 
land should be leased for the erection of houses 
| of a certain value or of approved character; any 
objection there may be arises from the difficulty 
| of carrying out any public enterprise with perfect 
integrity.” 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
ACT. 


YOUNG U. HATCH; YOUNG UV, PIPER. 


In these cases, heard at the Justice-room, 
Mansion House, decisions upon the construction 
of the 45th section of the “ Building Act, 1855,” 
and of great importance to district surveyors, 
builders, and architects, were given on the 3rd 
instant by Mr. Alderman Rose, who sat for the 
Lord Mayor. 

The circumstances of the cases were similar, 
and as follows :— 

The defendants are builders, who had been 
employed in erecting buildings in the City within 
the limits of the district for which Mr. Young 
is the district surveyor. And it appears that 
in the erection of the buildings things were done, 
or omitted to be done, as was alleged, in contra- 
vention of the Building Act. Subsequently to 
the completion of the buildings, the district sur- 
veyor, whose duty it is to see the Act obeyed, 
gave to the builders notice under the 45th sec- 
tion to comply with the Act within forty-eight 
hours. The notices not being attended to, the 
district surveyor took out summonses before the 
Lord Mayor under the 46th section, and on 
Thursday, the 3rd instant, these summonses 
came on for hearing. 

In the first of the cases it was proved that 
the building in question had been finished two 

ears before the notice was given;—in the 
second, that the building had been finished 
nearly a year before the notice was given ;—in 
the third, that the building had been finished 
about two months before the notice was given. 

Mr. Philbrick, who appeared as counsel on 
behalf of the defendants, contended that pur- 
suant to the 45th section of the Act, which pro- 
vides that “the district surveyor shall give to 
the builder engaged in erecting the building, or 
in doing the work, notice,” &c, the notices 
ought to have been given while the buildings 
were in progress. And he argued that this con- 
struction was consistent with good sense; for 
during the time when the buildings were going 
on, necessary alterations could be easily and 
cheaply made, while if it was intended by the 
Legislature that the notice should be given after 
completion of a building, a district surveyor might 











lie by, and then the required alteration, if made, 
would cause great expense and inconvenience. 
Moreover, after the builder ceased to be engaged 
upon the works, he was powerless to obey the 
notice, and would be liable to an action for 
trespass at the suit of the owner of the buildings 
were he to attempt to obey, and be liable to 
heavy penalties if he did not obey; and the 
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landlord if he permitted the builder to obey the 
notice would be liable to actions at the suit of 
tenants ocoupying the buildings, and thus endless 
litigation would arise. Mr. Philbrick referred to 
the case Re Moses, a case in the Guildhall Police 
Court, decided on the 12th of December, 1857, 
where the facts were similar to those of the 
present cases, and where the summons was dis- 


After fully hearing the arguments on both 
sides, Mr. Alderman Rose dismissed the sum- 
monses, on the ground that the notices were not 
given while the buildings were in progress. 








THE MIDDEN SYSTEM OF MANCHESTER. 


Mancnester has long been asanitary puzzle, not 
to persons at a distance only, but to many of 
its own inhabitants. The author of the reprinted 
paper before us,* who is the consulting medical 
officer of the Chorlton Union Hospital, and a | 
medical lecturer, says on this point,— 


‘* Few places in the empire have greater advantages 1n | 
point of climate, soil, or facilities for drainage. In no 
provincial town or city has more money been expended | 
on sanitary improvements. One of these improvements— | 
its water supply—is the envy of all England. Nowhere 
else have such persevering, systematic, and enlightened | 
efforts been made to spread the knowledge of sanitary 
science among all classes of the community ; and no com- 
munity, perhaps, has had louder or more abundant warn- | 
ings from official sources on its sanitary condition, and 
the probable consequences of permitting it to continue 
unimproved; yet, in spite of these manifold advantages, 
Manchester is one of the most unhealthy towns in England, | 
pre second to one town only, viz., Liverpool, in the rate | 
at which its inhabitants die. During the last few years 
its death-rate has been steadily increasing, until recently, 
in certain portions of it, the deaths have been more nume.- | 
rous than the births. These facts would be very dis- | 
couraging but for one consideration. The registration re- | 
turns show that the excess of mortality over that of other | 
large towns is almost entirely due to diseases which expe- | 
rience has shown to be, to avery great extent, preventable; 
and that, therefore, by the removal of the causes of those 
diseases, our city may be relieved of the opprobrium | 
which now rests upon it.”” 


An inquiry into those causes forms the subject 
of this paper, which especially treats of the 
Manchester “ midden” system as the chief cause 
of all:— 


**In the newer and better circumstanced portions of our 
city [he remarks}, in the rear of the houses and cottages, 
which in front appear so clean and comfortable, arrange- 
ments are universally to be found incompatible with 
perfect health or cleanliness. For much have we to 
thank our civic rulers; but had the benefits they have 
conferred upon us been twice as great as they are, they 
would have neutralized them by their determined reten- 
tion of this one monster nuisance. | 

In common with other modern towns, Manchester has | 
leas been notorious for its mode of dealing with its night- | 
soil, Descriptions of the Manchester ‘middens’ have | 
from time to time been given to the world; but they have 
been only half credited, because contradicted by those 
entitled by their official position to speak with authority. 
It would appear as if our rulers, firmly convinced of the 
excellency of the system, have winked so hard at its evils, 
that they have come to be totally blind to them. Conse- 
quently, when called upon publicly to describe it, they 
have presented rather a beau ideal, formed in their own 
imaginations, than anything really existing.” 








The midden system, Mr. Greaves correctly re- 
marks, utterly fails in effecting what is alleged as 
the main reason for retaining it,—the purification 
of t the local streams. He considers that they 
might even be less noisome if the whole of the 
excrement were conveyed into them as produced. 
Tortuosity and obstructions, however, unfit these 
streams for the office of sewers. 


Even the richness and value of the manure 
thus collected are a delusion :— 


*‘Its more soluble or volatile ingredients having been 
washed out by the rain, or dinsiguted in the nosey 9 has. 
when the time arrives for its removal, become a com- 
paratively inert residuum, and sells for not more than half 
of the cost of its conveyance to the depot. e assertion | 
that it is of small value must, however, be made with one | 
reservation. During the last few months it is said to have 
been much incre in value. The heat of last summer 
and autumn caused a greatly diminished consumption of 
coal, and a smaller quantity of ashes was thrown into the 
pits. Hence increased richness of the manure. The 
night-soil men, it is also said, complained during the 





inferior in importance to that of health. 


have deprived the air of the power which, when pure, it 
has of decomposing and destroying the poisonous effluvia 
from the bodies of the sick. There is very little danger of 
the communication of typhus in a spacious, well-ventilated, 
and not overcrowded apartment, and still less in the open 
air, In this respect it differs remarkably from ee ry as 
and some other diseases. In reference to typhoid fever 
there is almost as little doubt. Few persons now question 
the production of its poison in those exposed to decem- 
posing organic matter, and its conveyance in the alvine 
evacuations of the sick is unquestioned. Further, although 
a few radic cases of fever have occurred in various 
parts of the city, yet an immense proportion of those 
which have come under my notice, or under that of my 
professional brethren, have been found in such abodes as 
1 have described.” 


The enormous death-toll of the City of Man- 
chester, Mr. Greaves is of opinion, will not be 
materially diminished until the filth, which is 
now retained almost within the very houses, 
under circumstances the most favourable to its 
rapid putrefaction, is, at once as produced, 
washed away into the sewers, and carried, not 
into the rivers, but into intercepting drains, 
leading to one or more main trunks, which shall 
carry it toa point where it may be harmlessly, 
if not profitably, disposed of. Let the removal 
of the sewage be expeditious, let it be effected in 
a manner as little as possible detrimental to the 
health or comfort of the people, and then, if, 
when at a safe distance, the sewage can be made 
available as manure, let it be so employed. But 
let the consideration of profit be regarded as far 
Sani- 
tary reformers have been too prone to place the 
profit first. They have said, “See how much 





valuable manure you are wasting!” instead of, 


“See how many human lives you are sacri- 


ee 


ficing ! 





COMPETITIONS. 


THE premium offered for the best design for 
laying out an estate at West Worthing, Sussex 
(1001.), has been awarded to “‘ Onward,” Mr. G. 
R. Crickmay, of Weymouth. The designs sent 
in by ‘“ Aqua-Marine,” Mr. Charles Hayward, 
London, and by “Festina Lente,’ Mr. H. H. 
Burnell, London, were commended. 








TENDERS FOR THE HOLBORN VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue following is a list of the tenders delivered 
for the Holborn Valley improvements. Mr. W. 
Haywood, engineer. The quantities were sup- 
plied by Mr. D. C. Nicholls :— 






NID ccccanieincebuccuesaueossones £110,260 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler..... + 108,880 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 107,100 0 0 
Trollope & Sons .. 106,810 0 0 
Little ...... 105,900 0 0 
GRMIOM........ccrccscssstatsscennerce 208,000 @ 10 
Moowlem & O60. cccccccceacteceneses 104,867 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ...............00 104,260 0 0 
RNIN, 0 nad circolssnacaninedndee 102,750 @ 0 
Hill & Keddell (accepted)....... 99,837 0 0 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


The Thames Embankment and Main Drainage Works,— 
Mr. Bazalgette reported at last weekly meeting that in 
the Embankment (Coutract No. 1) between Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges the works executed comprise about 
3,485 ft. in length of timber, coffer and iron caisson dams, 
either completed or in various stages of progress. About 
1,640 ft. of the low-level sewer, 1,333 ft. of the subway 
2,000 ft. of the small drains and in ting sewer, and 
284 ft. of the flushing sewer are completed, and about 
436,200 cubic yards of material, obtained partly from the 
land and partly from the river, have been filled in behind 
the walls and the embankment generally. The concrete 
brickwork, and masonry of the Westminster steam-boat 
pier, for a length of 320 ft., and of the river wall adjoin- 
ing, for a length of 330 ft., have been brought up to a 
height of 3 ft. 9 in. above Trinity high-water level, and a 
further length of 396 ft. of the wall to a level of 1 ft. 
below that level; 108 ft. of the work at York-gate are 








autumn of the small amount of work t had to do 
Fewer demands were made on their te | beeause the 
— filled less rapidly than usual. During, therefore, 
the broiling summer and autumn of 1865 a far larger 
quantity, than usual, of human ordure lay in contiguity 
the houses, destitute to a very great extent of the 
partial covering given to it by the ashes, and unwashed by 
the raiu. No wonder that the death-rate of the year has 
— so high, and that the mortality from diarrboa has 
oubled, and that from continued fever nearly doubled. 
mre Certainly the piaces in which fever has been most 
. e have amply furnished the required condition. The 
ouses have been greatly overcrowded, and there has been 
—_ of ventilation both in the houses themselves, and in 
t dae and narrow streets where they stand. But 
= has been the effect of the fecal emanations? It has 
n two-fold, First, they have produced a low tone of 

» Predisposing to disease. And, secondly, they 





* “‘Our Sewer Rivers.” By George Grea’ , 
Manel tee dy rge wes, M.R.C.S., 


brought up to a level of 11 ft. 6 in. below Trinity high- 
water we and 780 ft. of the river wall and Ghesinyane 
Pier works are constructed to heights varying from 24 ft. 
6 in. below to about one foot above that level. The ai 
proximate value of the work done, and of the sateniahe 
and plant upon the ground is 296,699/., of which the sum 
of 12,114/. represents the extent of progress in the past 
month. Of the total amount the proportionate sum of 
oe is for works; 56,983/, for materials; and 45,1932. 
or plant. 

The works of Contract No, 2, between Waterloo Bridge 
and Temple Gardens, have progressed but slowly - the 
past month, the value of the work done being 5,357/ 
About 706 ft. of the main line of the low level sewer have 
been constructed during the last month. This makes a 
total of about 43 miles of sewers completed, and leaves 
— 964 ft. to be Dewesg 2 -- to complete the contract. 

© approximate value of the wh leted 
“— . 215,0002, a eee 

n Contract No. 1, south side of the river, about 
2,110 ft. ran. of the dam and 2,280 ft. of the stage piling 
are now ree in the construction of which 218,814 cubic 
yards of clay puddle and 138 tons of iran im shoes, bolts, 














tie-bars, &c., have been used. In addition to this work 


10,000 cubic yards of excavation on the foreshore and 
2,000 yards of dredging within the dam have been exe- 
euted, and about 12 r of brickwork laid for the head 
walls to the land arches of Westminster Bridge. The 
qpyeeninte value of these works is 33,500/.; of which 
the sum of 5,5002. is due to the progress made in the past 


month. 

The total value of the completed work of the Abbey 
Mills pumping station is 24,480/., of which the sum of 
3,9887. is due to the past month’s progress, 

The report was —- : : 

In the Commons, Mr. B. Cochrane has given notice that 
he will move for the appointment of a royal commission to 
inquire into the constitution of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in connexion with the government of the metro- 


polis, 








ST. PAUL’S, DEPTFORD. 


Aw inhabitant of St. Paul’s writes,—One could fanci- 
fully imagine that a sanitary board is an ion of 
antagonistic planks. Our poor neglected street, honoured 
with a noble name,—Hamilton,—is as it was, except, in- 
deed, that its lower end is ‘‘with verdure clad,” but 
which, alas! no balmy scents exhales, but somewhat of the 
same aroma as did the redoubtable Sancho in the Brown 
mountains, and which elicited from his master (the 
Knight of the Rueful Visage) the rebuke or remonstrance, 
“Friend Sancho, thou smeliest not of amber.” Do, pray, 
sir, in the cause of Health versus Pestilence, give the quiet 
board a touch of your powerful wand, by finding space 
for a notice in your influential journal. 











PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Sim,—I shall be glad to have an opinion on the follow- 
ing point :— 

A chent employs architect A to prepare for him 
plans, &c., for a house, for which estimates are obtained, 
intending that the work shall be carried out under the 
superintendence of A. Before going further, however, 
the client takes the plans, &c., to architect B, and asks 
him to examine and report on them. B keeps Se 
for a considerable time, and then returns them with his 
report, 

T should like to know if such a proceeding on the part 
of B is to be looked upon as a breach of professional 
etiquette, or not. 

I may have an over-strong opinion on the subject, but I 
should consider myself guilty of an impertinence, to say 
the least of it, if I attempted to express a formal opinion 
on another architect's design, under such circumstances, 
It would appear to me much the same as if a gentle 
after having had a picture painted by commission, sho 
take it to another artist to report on, and bring it back to 
the man who painte-. it, requesting him to follow the 
suggestions contained in the report. 

A client may err in such a case from ignorance; but I 
cannot see any excuse for an architect of standing to 
so far forget what is due to his professional brethren as 
to act in the way I refer to. A. 

*,* B ought most certainly to have communicated with 
A before making any report. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Leicester —The town council have decided that 
the style of the proposed borough lunatic asylum 
shall be Elizabethan, and the new building, 
which will accommodate nearly double the pre- 
sent number of pauper lunatics, is to consist of 
accommodation for ninety-seven males, and the 
same for females. Each division will be furnished 
with five day-rooms, as well as separate and 
associated dormitories. The superintendent’s 
residence, board-rooms, and officers’ apartments, 
for the centre block, and these, with the kitchens, 
bakery, stores, wash-house and laundry, dining 
and recreation rooms, and the chapel, are suffi- 
ciently capacious to admit of an extension of the 
other portions of the asylum, so as to accommo- 
date 400 patients at any future time. 

Saltaire—Numerous improvements are being 
effected in connexion with Saltaire, which is 
generally held up as a model village. An un- 
sightly block of temporary buildings, on the 
side of the Saltaire-road, a portion of which was 
used as a photographic gallery, has been removed 
and a new structure has been erected in lieu 
thereof. The site for the erection of a new 
Wesleyan has been agreed upon, and this 
building, which will abut upon Saltaire-road, and 
front towards the Bradford and Keighley turn- 
pike-road, is to be proceeded with immediately. 
Contracts for the erection of eighty houses have 
been entered into, the following being the con- 
tractors, with the amount of each contract; 
namely,—masons and bricklayers, Messrs. Moul- 
son & Son, Bradford, 13,0001.; carpenters and 
joiners, Messrs. John Ives & Son, Shipley, 4,8131. ; 
plasterer, Duckworth, Bradford, 1,4001.; plumber, 
and glazier, Mr. John Stead, Bradford, 5211. ; 
slaters, Messrs. J. & J. Hill, Bradford, 7901. : 
painters, Messrs. Briggs & Mensforth, Bradford, 
3661. 188. ; the aggregate sum being 20,5901. 138. 
Plans for the construction of other buildings are 
being prepared by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
architects 


Bristol—The large block of building now in 
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course of erection in Barton-street for Messrs. 
Derham Brothers, wholesale boot and shoe 
manufacturers of this city, is approaching com- 
pletion. The building is 96 ft. high from the 
floor of the cellars to the apex of the roof, the 
width being 43 ft. and the length 150 ft. It is 
constructed upon inverted arches, and the walls 
on these are 4 ft. thick at the bottom, gradually 
diminishing in thickness until at the top they 
are 1 ft. 10 in. Two rows of iron supports or 
pillars, nine in each row, run right up through 
the block. The beams resting on these are 12 in. 
square, the joists being 11 by 3, and the. floor- 
img boards 2 in. The pillars on the ground- 
floor are 8 in. in diameter; they gradually dimi- 
nish in size towards the top of the building. 
Bands of iron are placed diagonally underneath 
the flooring, and between each two boards is a 
tongue, which serves the double purpose of hold- 
ing the floors firmly together, and preventing at 
the same time dirt or water from getting through 
the ceilings. The basement portion of the build- 
ing is constructed of Pennant stone, and the 





tower and spire when completed will be 153 ft. 
All the doors, windows, and other dressings are 
of Bath stone. The edifice is constructed chiefly 
of brick. The contract has been exeeuted by 
Messrs. Wilkins & Son, of Chatham. The archi- 
tect was Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of London. Mr. 
Corfield, of Worcester, has had the supervision 
of the works. The church will aecommodate 
about 800 persons, and all the sittings will be 
free. The total cost of completing the whole 
will be about 4,3001. 

Worcester.— Great is now being made 
in the works at the Cathedral, which the local 
Herald reviews in an article to which we are 
indebted for the following particulars. The floor 
of the great north porch (which had been raised 
by a series of gradations, apparently in modern 
times, with an odd-looking dwarf wall on each 
side, the use of which has puzzled many, but 
which were probably thought by the projectors 
to be ornamental) has now been levelled to the 
bases of the shafts, and nearly on a line with the 
floor of the nave. This has increased the appa- 
It has also been 


been removed, and the restoration is complete. 
Its main feature is the mural decoration of the 
fourteenth century, covering the whole of the 
interior, which had been preserved by successive 
coats of churchwarden’s whitewash, and has 
been restored by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Conisbrough.—The restoration of the parish 
church, we hear, is likely to be carriedout. The 
estimate for the nave is 1,2001., towards which 
the Vicar contributes 300/.; and already several 
offers of help have been received from the Arch- 
bishop and others, while the Rev. J. F. Wood- 
yeare and Mrs. Woodyeare, of Crookhill, will 
undertake the restoration of the chancel, at a 
cost of 5001. The contemplated works are the 
complete renewal of the seats, gaining about 
100 sittings, scraping and replastering the walls, 
relaying the windows, laying new floors, building 
an organ-chamber, and, if possible, rebuilding 
the north aisle. Plans will be laid before the 
parishioners. Several remains of ancient wall- 
paintings have been discovered, but im a very 
imperfect condition. 

Felling. — Christ Church, Felling, has been 


upper part of bricks obtained from near Thorn-| rent height of the porch. 
bury ; and each side of the block is faeed with | deemed advisable to lower the approaches tothe | consecrated by the Bishop of Durham. The 
Bath stone dressings. It is seven stories high. north porch in the College-yard, so that they | church consists at present of a chancel with an 
All the rooms, from top to bottom, will be heated | might run into the porch on a level, or nearly | organ chamber on the south side, and a vestry to 
by means of hot-water pipes, the apparatus for so. The carved enrichments of the exterior of | the north, a nave of five bays with a south aisle 
which is to be fitted up by Mr. Harlow, of Stock- the porch have not been yet completed by the | and a south porch. It is intended te add a north 
port. At one end of the building will be erected insertion of the statuary in the niches. This is aisle to the nave as soon as the requirements of 
a lift, which is to be worked by steam power, owing to the circumstance that the specimens of | the congregation make it necessary. The accom: 
and used, as in the principal London hotels, for seulpture sent from Bristel were by no means | modation now provided is for 453 persons. The 
lifting heavy goods from the floor to any of the “up te the mark,” and the work has now been | style is Early Pointed, some of the features exhi- 
upper stories. The windows are large, and all | entrusted to Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. | biting a somewhat French character, though the 
the rooms are well lighted, and will be venti-| With regard to the tower, but little apparent | detail is English. The chancel is 33 ft. by 24ft., 
lated by means of ventilating shafts in the walls. progress has been made, yet much has really | with a semicircular east end. The nave is 76 ft. 
The contractor is Mr. Hughes, of this city. The been done internally and at the base of the| by 25} ft., and the aisle the same length and 
clerk of the works is Mr. James Tucker. The tower as a commencement of what will prove to | 104 ft. wide. The height of the nave is about 
number of men employed on the building is 150. be a heavy work. It will probably be two years | 56 ft. internally. The chancel is somewhat less. 
Messrs. Popes & Bindon are the architeets. The from the present time before this beautiful por- | Placed high up in the eastern wall there are five 
contract price was rather over 6,000/.; but by tion of the cathedral will be completed and | lancet windows fitted with stained glass, the 
the time the fittings and machinery are erected, occupied by the new clock and bells. Messrs. | centre light representing “ Our Lord,” in whose 
the cost will be 9,0001. | Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury, have taken the | honour the chureh is dedicated as a king; the 
| contract for the cloister restoration. The window | other four lights containing each a figure of an 
{spaces will now be filled with Perpendicular | evangelist. The chancel has an arched roof of 
| work and tracery, in character with the style of | boarding with ribs on it, dividing it into panels, 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. the cloisters. The original sills of the windows and partly owing to this, it is thought, the 
| are remaining, and in the restoration the ancient | church is found to possess good acoustie proper- 

Chobham (Surrey).—The ancient parish church | proportions will be followed; the buttresses| ties. The chancel arch is lofty, and springs 
of Chobham, Surrey, was re-opened for divine externally will terminate in crocketed pinnacles | from caps carved with Early English foliage, 
service on the 23rd inst., by the Bishop of Win- with finials, and the parapet will be embattled. supported on short shafts of polished marble. 
chester, after various reparations and additions. This, and indeed all the restorations carried out,| The nave is separated from the aisle by five 
Before this was eflected it was encumbered to have been in accordance with examples of the arches. There is a clerestory of five two-light 
an unusual degree with great galleries, both at old work, or as near thereto as analogy and | lancet windows on either side of the nave. The 
the west end, south aisle, and also by a huge imference would It is contemplated to | west windows, of similar design, but greater 
one cutting across the chancel arch, the chancel lower the floor of the cloisters for more than a | length, are fitted with stained glass representing 
itself having been used as a mere vestibule to foot below their present level, whereby the | Moses, Noah, David, and Abraham. The walls 
the gallery. All is now altered; a new north original bases of the piers and walls will be un- | are unplastered internally, the stone work being 
aisle has been added, the high box-like pews covered. The stone seat round some portion of | brought to an even faceand poimted. The seats 
removed, and open stained deal benches substi- | the cloister, on which formerly the monks sat, | are low and open. The church is built exter- 
tuted for them. The church has now increased reading or chatting, or poor people, when their | nally of snecked rubble with ashlar quoins and 
accommodation for about 150 persons. Some feet were washed on Maunday Thursday, will | dressings. The roofs are covered with sea-green 
early Transitional work was disclosed by the re-!once more be brought to light, besides other | Westmoreland slates, and there is a slender spire- 
moval of the galleries, and is now brought into| interesting features, long since covered with | let near the west end of the nave containing a 
inence. The necessary works have cost) plaster and whitewash. In the west cloister, | bell, and surmounted by a gilded weathercock. 
about 1,4001. Mr. Ferrey was the architect, and | several old doorways have already been opened,| Messrs. Austin & Johnson were the architects, 
the builder, Mr. Swayne, of Guildford. |one of which it is supposed, communicated by | and Mr. J. Dryden the inspector of works. The 
Yew Brompton.—St. Mark’s Church here has| stairs (still seen in the thiekness of the wall) | contractors employed were Messrs. N. & R. Reed, 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester.| with the ancient library in the triforium over | masons; Mr. A. Thomson, joiner; Messrs. Dan- 
The foundation-stone of the church was laid on| the south aisle of the cathedral nave. It is| ber, slaters; Mr. Watson, plumber; Mr. Wilkin- 
the 14th October, 1864, by the lord lieutenant of somewhat curious that simultaneously with the | son, plasterer; and Mr. J. Gibson, painter. The 
the county, Viscount Sydney, and the edifice is | discovery of these stairs, it has been just decided | fresco work at the east end was done by Messrs. 











now completed with the exception of the tower | to remove the library from Edgar Tower to its 


and spire. The structure is geometrical, and 
comprises a chancel with circular apse, 39 ft. 
long, 24 ft. wide, and 46 ft. high; a clerestoried 
nave 85 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 54 ft. high, with 
aisles separated from the nave by arcades of five 
arches. The vestry is at the end of the north 
aisle, and the vault containing the heating appa- 
ratus is beneath it. The chancel is lighted by 
three windows of two lights enfoliated with 
quatrefoiled circles in the heads. The openings 
between the chancel and chancel aisles are 
spanned by an arch of two orders springing from 
eorbelled imposts with Devonshire marble shafts 
and carved capitals. A similar arch divides the 
ehancel proper from the apsidal sanctuary. The 
chancel aisles are intended for school-children. 
The roof consists of principals with carved ribs, 
and the beams with wall pieces brought down 
over each pier, and supported on stone corbels 
between which the clerestory windows are 
coupled. The west end is buttressed, and is 
pierced with a five-light window with geometrical 
tracery. The seats are all open and of deal. 
The floor is paved with Maw’s tiles arranged in 
patterns. At the westernmost end of the south 
aisle is the tower, the lower stage of which forms 
the porch. To this tower is to be added an 
octagonal broached spire, and the total height of 





|ancient abode in this triforium ; and the stairs, 
somewhat widened and altered, will once more | 


serve their former purpose. Thescraping ofthe 
carved work on the vaulting of the cloister, 
including figures, foliage, animals, and other 
things illustrative of sacred history, will be done 
by Mr. Boulton, of this city. When colour and 
gilding have been applied, and stained-glass 
windows inserted, these cloisters will be among 
the finest in England. 

Dewsbwry.—Mr. P. Wormald, some time ago, 
gave a sum of money for the rebuilding and en- 
larging of the chancel of Birstal parish charch. 
The work has steadily progressed, and is now 
approaching completion, and an effort is being 
made to entirely restore the building. At a 
meeting, with this view, it has been resolved 
that an active canvass shall be instituted. The 
cost was estimated by Mr. Crossland, of Leeds, 
architect, to be 5,3901.,exclusive of Mr. Wormald’s 
donation. 

Berkeley. —The parish chureh, after having 
been closed for repairs during fourteen months, 
has been for Divine service. The 
building has been allowed to fall into an almost 
ruinous condition, but now has been restored 
under the direction of Mr. Scott. The many 
deformities which existed in modern times have 





Harland & Fisher, of London; and the stained 
glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, also 
of London. The marble font was by Mr. RB. 
Beall, and the pulpit and reading-desk by Mr. T. 
Howard, both of Neweastle. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lanercost Priory Chwrch.—A memorial win- 
dow to the late Earl of Carlisle, has been put up 
in this church by Mr. Wm. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The situation is at the west end of 
the nave, on the left hand of the door in enter- 
ing; amd the subject is, The Angel Gabriel and 
Daniel the Prophet, having allusion to the scene 
recorded in the 9th chapter of Daniel. The 
reason for this snbjeet beimg selected is that his 
lordship took a deep interest. in the prophetic 
pertion of the Book of Daniel, on which he also 
wrote a short paraphrase. An illuminated brass 
tablet from the same establishment is placed by 
the side of the window, containing the following 
inscription :—‘‘ To the glory of God. In memory 
of George William Frederick, VIIth Baril of 
Carlisle, K.G., this window was erected by his 
tenantry and others, chiefly in Lanercost and 
adjoining parishes. Born April 18th, 1802 ; died. 
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December 5th, 1864. Easter, 1866. ‘The Lord 
shall be thine Everlasting Light.’—Isaiah Ix. 
20 ;” the last text being from a chapter in which 
the deceased took a special delight. 

Otterburn Church.—The east window of the 
little church of Otterburn has been filled with 
painted glass by subscription, in remembrance 
of the late Miss Davidson, of Leamington Hall, 
and her sisters, Miss Elizabeth Davidson, and 
Mrs. Askew, of Pallinsburn. The church was 
built by them in the year 1857, for the use of 
their tenantry and the neighbourhood. The win- 
dow is large, filling the whole of the eastern 
wall. The pictures in the lower panels represent 
“The Agony in the Garden,” “The Carrying of 
the Cross,” “ The Crucifixion,” and “ The Resur- 
rection.” In the tracery above angels are de- 
picted adoring the Lamb. The work was executed 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 

St. Mary's, Marlborough,— A stained-glass 
window has just been erected in the north aisle 
of this church, by Captain and Mrs. Manders, in 
memory of their eldest son. The subjects repre- 
sented are the Ascension, our Lord saving Peter 
on the Seaof Galilee, Asleep during the Storm, 
and St. Paul’s shipwreck. In the upper lights 
are portraits, of the boy, who was drowned, and 
of those who perished with him. The window 
was provided by Messrs. O’Conor, of London. 

St. Benedict's, Cambridge.—The west window, 
consisting of three lights, has been filled with 
stained glass. The centre light represents the 
Ascension, under a canopy, and at the base an 
angel bearing the inscription, “I go to prepare a 
place for you.” The left side opening represents 
the Nativity, and that on the right the Baptism, 


nished, with one aisle down the centre. The 
rostrum is exceedingly plain, and is appproached 
by a staircase on each side. At the back of the 
rostrum, above the vestry, is an organ-gallery, 
which is open to the roof. Opposite the rostrum, 
is a large gallery, which is approached by stone 
steps from the exterior of the building. At the 
back of this gallery, and immediately over the 
entrance door, is a wheel window, with five 
lights of cathedral glass. The building, which 
will seat 320, is lighted by two sun-lights. The 
gasfittings have been supplied by Mr. Hulett, of 
London. The front elevation is of red brick, 
pointed with black mortar, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the sides of the building are 
strengthened by buttresses. The church will be 
heated by Messrs. Haden. A large room at the 
back of the building will be used as a vestry. 

Freemantle. — The Wesleyan Methodists of 
Freemantle have laid the corner-stones of a new 
chapel, in Park-road. The building is to be 
erected in the Gothic style of architecture, from 
a design prepared by Mr. Jurd, architect, and is 
to be 50 ft. by 32 ft., with an open-framed 
roof, and side lancet windows. The cost will be 
about 9001. 

Castleford.—A new chapel, for the Primitive 
Methodists, has just been erected at Castleford. 
The building has been erected from a design by 
Mr. Herbert Fippard, of York, architect. It is 
50 ft. in length, by about 38 ft. in width, and 
26 ft. to ceiling ; is provided with galleries and 
a rostrum ; and will seat about 600 persons. The 
plastering was done by Mr. Rawlings, of York; 
the slating by Mr. Baynes; and the iron 
columns, iron railing, &., by Mr. Fryer. 





ander canopies varying from that in the centre. 
The window is the gift of Mr. Swan, and was de- 
signed by Mr. Constable. 

Fawsley Church.—An east window of stained | 
glass has been erected in this church to the 
memory of the late Sir Charles and Lady 
Knightley. Messrs. Hardman were the artists. 
It is a tripartite window, the centre figure being 
that of our Saviour. In the left-hand compart- 
ment is “The Good Samaritan,” administering 
oil and wine to the man who fell among thieves ; 
and in the left-hand compartment is “ Dorcas,” 
clothing a poor child. Underneath the Good 
Samaritan is a portrait of the late Sir Charles, 
and underneath Dorcas is a portrait of the late 
Lady Knightley, both figures being in a devo- 
tional attitude. Over the figure of Sir Charles 
is the superscription, in Old English characters— | 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Over the 
figure of Lady Knightley is the superscription— | 
“In my flesh shall I see God.” 

Miscellaneous. — The Shrewsbury Chronicle 
speaks of inspecting, at the establishment of | 
Messrs. Done & Davies, glass stainers, in Shrews- | 
bury, a series of stained glass, which will be | 
fitted into a large traceried window of three | 
openings, at Wenlock Church, in memory of the | 
late Rev. Mr. Furlong, who was for some time | 
curate of the parish, by whose widow it is pre- | 
sented. The subject is “The Transfiguration,” 
and fills the entire of the three openings, but the 
figures are so arranged that the stone mullions 
do not interfere with them or mar the subject. 
In the upper part of the centre opening is our | 








Saviour lifted up from the earth ; on either side | 
are Moses and Elias; and beneath them, on the 
Mount, are Peter, James, and John, with their 
faces to the earth, “being sore afraid.” The 
tracery of the window is filled with a choir of 
angels. The grouping of the figures was sug- 
gested by the Rev. W. H. Wayne. The same 
firm have just completed a small memorial 
window of mosaic pattern, in the Early English 
style, for Frodesley Church. 





| Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Gorleston. 


| yet contiguous to, the Bank. 


Gorleston.—The foundation stone of a new 


The new chapel is to accommodate 300 persons. 
Mr. J. T. Bottle, of Yarmouth, is the architect. 
The cost of the site and chapel will be about 
5001, 








Books Receibed, 


Report to the Improvement Committee of the City 
Sewers Commission on the Traffic and Improve- 
ments in the Public Ways of the City of London. 
By Witiiam Haywoop, C.E. and F.R.I.B.A., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Commission, 


In this elaborate and comprehensive Report Mr. 

Haywood proposes various important street im- 

provements for the facilitation of the ever- | 
increasing traffic of the City. In his Summary 

of General Conclusions he says :— 


“ That within the City itself there is hardly a leading 
thoroughfare which is equal to the traffic that passes 
through it; and that many subsidiary streets are incon- 
veniently crowded with their own traffic, 

That the only remedies for this state of the City 
thoroughfares are the formation of new thoroughfares 
and the widening of those now existing. 

That the first great difficulty is the incapacity of Lon- 
don Bridge with its approaches on both sides, and that 
this can only be remedied by the construction of a new 
hekdge, with good approaches, to the east of London 

ridge. 

That the second great difficulty is the incapacity of the 
main thoroughfare running east and west, near to the 
Bank, and that this can only be remedied by the forma- 
tion of a new thoroughfare traversing the City north of, 





That general improvement is moreover needed in many 
of the City thoroughfares, and especially in those in re- 
spect of which recommendations are herein made,” 

The best situation for the new bridge, Mr. 
Haywood suggests, would be either west of the 
Tower, by Great Tower Hill, or east of the 
Tower, between it and the St. Katherine Docks ; 
the east being the preferable site. The ap- 
proaches on the north, he remarks, may be said 
to be almost formed. On the south side the 
approaches must extend to Bermondsey-street ; 
but he recommends a straight line from the 
junction of the Old and New Kent Roads with 
Great Dover-street and Bermondsey New-road. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Caversham.—A Baptist chapel has been opened 
here. The site for the building was given by 
Mr. Talbot, of Caversham, and the adjoining 
piece of land, which has a frontage of 17 ft. 9 in., 
and a depth of 135 ft., has been purchased for 
1101., so that the chapel oan be enlarged. The 
sum of 1,5181. 9s.'has been realised by donations, 
and the contract for the whole of the work was 
accepted by Mr. Barnicoat, of Reading, builder, 
for 1,410/., but this sum does not include the 
heating and lighting. The edifice is in the 
Gothic style, and the architect was Mr. Water- 
house, of London. There are six double win- 
dows, three on each side, lancet arched, with 
diamond squares) of lead lights. The pews are 
open, and are of yellow deal, stained and var- 


It might be a consideration whether a central 
compartment of the bridge might not open for 
ship traffic, or whether the sea-going shipping 
should be limited to St. Katherine’s wharf as its 
upper limit. A tunnel, Mr. Haywood remarks, 
would be more costly and less convenient than a 
bridge. He is quite aware of the formidable 
opposition the carrying out of such a bridge 
might meet with. 

The new East and West Street would run 
from the western end of Newgate-street, and be 
carried eastward across King Edward-street and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, north of the General Post 
Office. It would then proceed, bisecting Noble- 
street, Wood-street, Aldermanbury, Basinghall- 
street (north of Guildhall), and Coleman-street 


yards north of the Bank. Thence across Little 
Bell-alley and Draper’s-buildings to London. 
Wall, at the end of Blomfield-street, and then, 
by way of London Wall and Wormwood-street 
(the northern sides of which streets would be. 
come part of the northern side of the new 
street), up to Bishopsgate-street Within; thence, 
still proceeding eastwards, it would cross Hounds. 
ditch and Petticoat-lane, and proceed to its 
junction with Whitechapel High-street, near to 
Commercial-street. Immediately opposite to this 
termination will commence the new street, _ 
jected by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whitechapel to the Commercial-road, and the 
two streets would be a continuation of each 
other in a straight line. The total length of 
this new line within the 7 Sane 
ards; beyond the City, 266 y; ; ing a 
total length of 2,266 yards. The breadth of the 
new street would be 70 ft., and the gradienta 
would be excellent, the street being virtuall 
level. Christ’s Hospital would be desteoyed, 
and a large quantity of miserable property at 
the extreme east of the City cut through and 
opened up. 

Amongst minor improvements wisely suggested 
are various new streets, widening of streets, and 
lay-byes ; and the removal of the railings round 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and widening of the car- 
riage-way on both sides, long since urged by us. 





VARIORUM. 


Bacon’s Map of London, corrected to the 
present time, includes a large number of new 
streets and buildings not before shown. All the 
new railways, and those for which Acts have 
been obtained, are shown. It is cheap and good. 
——aA Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Edited by the late W. T. Brande and Rev. 
William Cox. London: Longmans & Co, This 
standard work is now nearly brought to a close, 
having reached, in Part IX., to “ Radiant Heat.” 
This part contains an interesting article on 
Printing and Printing Machines. 








Miscellanen, 


TABLETS TO THACKERAY AND LEECH IN THE 
CHARTERHOUSE.—These tablets are now com- 
plete. They are of a very simple character, 
after designs furnished by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
Captain of the School in 1842-3. The design 
for the passion-flower relief was given by Mr. 
T. Woolner, the sculptor; the lettering and 
gilding are by Mr. Sumter. The tiles, which 
form a border to the tablets, were executed by 
Messrs. Maw, who gave them for the purpose. 
The turquoise blue t mt enamel, it is 
believed, has not been before produced in Eng- 
land. The inscriptions are:—Gulielmo M. 
Thackeray, Carthusiani Carthusiano, H. M. P. C. 
Natus 1811, Obiit 1863. Alumnus 1822—27; 
and a similar one, bearing the name of John 
Leech, with proper dates. 


Winpow SasHes.—A contrivance has been 
recently patented by Messrs. Marygold & 
Fitzjohn, of 60, Shoe-lane, with the view of 
obviating the inconvenience and danger in- 
cidental to window-cleaning. The arrangement 
admits of the two window-sashes, the upper and 
the lower, receiving a double motion, one ver- 
tical, and the other of rotation about pivots fixed 
in the sash-frame, right and left, in the horizontal 
line through its centre. The sash-weights, sash- 
lines, and pulleys are dispensed with, and the 
up-and-down motion is obtained by a rack and 
pinion. The spindles of the pinions are fixed in 
the side-frames, and the racks are fitted into 
sliding pieces of deal or mahogany which sup- 
port the pivots; the whole of this apparatus 
constituting the “ patent window-sash slip.” As 
the pinion gears into the teeth of the racks, and 
is placed between them, the vertical motion of 
the sashes is always contrary. If the lower sash 
be raised, the upper one immediately descends 
through an equal space, and vice versd,—an 
arrangement of rather doubtful advantage a8 
regards ventilation ; and the weights of the two 
sashes being very nearly equal, the hand has 
only to supply the small amount of pressure 
necessary to overcome friction in the frame. To 
clean windows constructed on this principle, it 
is only necessary to swing them upon their 
pivots, so as to bring the external side of the 
panes within the room, lowering the upper one, 

















to Moorgate-street, at which spot it will be 250 


if necessary, to bring it within reach. 
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Mippte- Crass Cortese, Trent, Derpy- 
SHIRE.—It is intended to found a Middle-Class 
College, near the Trent Station, on the Midland 
Railway, and an influential committee has been 
formed for that purpose: the contemplated ex- 
penditure is 20,0001. The works are to be com- 
menced forthwith, under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick Peck. 


Tue New Carrie Market.—At a recent court 
of the Common Council of London, a report was 
brought up by Mr. Rudkin, the chairman of the 
Markets Committee, recommending that the two 
vacant hotels at the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
should be converted into improved dwellings for 
the labouring poor, at the estimated expense of 
10,0001., and was agreed to. 


INCOME oF THE WorkING CrassEs.—In refer- 
ence to Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the income 
of the working classes as being 250,000,0001., 
against 350,000,0001. as the income of the other 
classes, Mr. R. Dudley Baxter writes to the 
Times, arguing from the statistics of Professor 
Leone Levi, that that estimate is too high, as it 
would give each working-class family an average 
yearly income of 621., whilst 401. would be much 
nearer the fact. Mr. Gladstone’s estimate gives 
the proportions of income as five-twelfths for the 
working classes, and seven-twelfths for all the 
other classes. Professor Levi’s estimate, made 
before the present reform controversy began, 
gives the proportions as one-fourth for the for- 
mer, ard three-fourths for the latter. 


PorRTLAND CEMENT.—An American journalist 
says,—‘ Made into athin solution like whitewash, 
this cement gives wood-work all the appearance 
of having been painted and sanded, and may, for 
aught we know, have as preservative a property. 
Piles of stone may be set together with common 
mortar, and then the whole washed over with 
this cement, making it look like one immense 
rock of grey sandstone. For temporary use a 
flour-barrel may have the hoops nailed, so as not 
to fly apart, and the inside washed with 10 cents- 
worth of Portland cement, and it will do for a 
year or moro to hold water. Boards nailed toge- 
ther, and washed with it, make good hot-water 
tanks; and in somany ways is it of use, that we 
have come to look on it as one of those peculiar 
things in a garden which it is ‘always good to 
have about.’” 


THE THaMEs TuNNEL Company. — A special 
general meeting of the shareholders in this 
undertaking has been held in order to approve of 
a Bill for winding up the affairs of the Company, 
and for its dissolution. The Bill had passed the 
Commons, and was now before the Lords. The 
Solicitor read the heads of the Bill, which set 
forth that the Public Loan Commissioners having 
received 100,0001. from the East London Railway 
Company, in discharge of the Thames Tunnel 
debt, the remaining capital of the Company 
amounted to 172,0001. in 3,440 shares of 501. 
each, fully paid up. In addition to the land sold 
to the railway, the Company possessed land 
which the Bill directed to be sold, and the 
net proceeds divided among the shareholders, 
together with the instalments to be received from 
the railway company ;—the Thames Tunnel 
Company to be dissolved within ten years from 
the passing of the Act. A resolution approving 
of the bill was carried. 


Gas.—The Great Central Gas Company have 
declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, and talk of a reduction in price 
from 48. to 3s. 6d.——The Swansea Gas Light 
Company have declared a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. on old shares, and 7} on new, for 
the last half year. Leakage of gas has been re- 
duced to less than 10 per cent., and other 
economical processes effected. The consump- 
tion of gas is great and on the increase.——The 
Half-yearly Report of the Rotherham Gas Light 
and Coke Company says:—‘‘ We continue to 
have a gradual increase of trade. At our last 
half-yearly meeting we entered upon a reduced 
price of gas, and we are glad to say that the in- 
creased demand has, to some extent, compen- 
sated for that reduction in price, and we are 
enabled to pay the mazimum dividends on all 
our share capital. This fact will encourage us 
to make a further reduction, which we hope to 
do very soon.’ There has been some manifes- 
tation of dissatisfaction with the price and quan- 
tity of the gas——The Singapore Gas Com- 
pany have declared a dividend at the rate of 7} 
per cent. per annum on preference capital, and 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the 
original capital. 


AccipEnts.—A large portion of the wall of an 
iron merchant’s wharf, near Bankside, has fallen 
in towards the river. The remainder has been 
secured to prevent further accidents. The 
coroner’s jury, in the case of six persons having 
been killed by the fall of a railway bridge at 
Carshalton, have delivered their verdict, to the 
effect that the deaths were accidental, owing to 
the giving way of the bridge. 





MancueEster Royan Excuance.—The Act of 
Parliament for the erection of the New Royal 
Exchange obtained the Royal assent some days 
since, and a meeting of the committee of the 
Exchange has been held to determine upon 
fature operations. The Act provides for the 
closing of Ducie-street and Crow-alley, and gives 
power to obtain possession of any property and 
interests required for the extension. The com- 
mittee resolved that every effort be made to 
expedite the erection of the New Exchange, and 
determined upon inviting competition for plans 
by public advertisement. Liberal premiums are 
to be offered for the best designs, and the com- 
petition is to be altogether unlimited. 


Tue Sarispury City Surverorsuip.— At a 
recent meeting of the town council it was 
announced that Mr. Peniston had tendered his 
resignation of the office of city surveyor, some 
observations having been made, at a meeting of 
the Board of Health, as to the desirability of 
amalgamating the office with that of surveyor to 
the Local Board, and Mr. Peniston did not wish 
to stand in the way of such an arrangement. 
The resignation was accepted, and, pending the 


appointment of Mr. Peniston’s successor, instruc- | 


INTERNATIONAL Horticutturat EXnIsition. 
The arrangeuents are progressing favourably, 
and there is every reason to the week 
will be a success. Notwithstanding advertise- 
ments, the undertaking is not so well or so 
widely known as it should be. The banquet 
will take place on the 22nd inst. 


PARLIAMENTARY Costs.—Five of the railway 
companies possessed of London termini are said 
to have expended within the walls of the palace 
at Westminster as much money as would suffice 
to re-create another similar palace, equal in ex- 
tent and decoration, from the concrete founda- 
tion in the river to the highest pinnacle, and 
equally garnished with gilding, fresco, picture, 
and painted glass. 


Tue Artantic CABLE.— Manufacture and 
stowage go on concurrently, and at the moment 
one part of the wire is receiving its elementary 
coating of Chatterton’s compound, or perhaps 
being spun at Birmingham, other portions are 
being laid down in the Great Eastern ready for 
the final paying out. Tests, both of insulation 
and continuity are being ceaselessly put by the 
electricians. Some seventy days are spoken of 
as the period the Great Eastern will be away. 
She will probably leave Sheerness between the 
29th June and 3rd July next; and, according to 
the Daily News, “we may look for messages 
from America about the beginning of August 
next.” 


CaMBERWELL Hovse Lunatic AsYLvM.—For 
some months past extensive works have been 





going on at an establishment known as Camber- 


tions were given to Mr. Botham, the surveyor to well House Lunatic Asylum, and at an expense 


the Local Board, to proceed with the most pres- | of some 8,000/. 


The new building, situated on 


sing work in hand, including the alterations in| the north side of the estate, has been erected 


front of the Council House. 


A vote of thanks to | from designs by Mr. Richard Tress, of London, 


Mr. Peniston for his services during the last | architect. The style is Italian, and the materials 


seven years was passed. 


used are chiefly red and white bricks, with stone 
dressings. The entire frontage is 217 ft. 6 in. in 


To Persons anout To Bur.p.— Through in- | jength, the main building being two stories in 


cautious haste in purchasing a new site, we are 
beset with small difficulties, or, rather, with 
great annoyances. Without drainage or lamps; 





height, with a wing on either side, and clock 
tower, 65 ft. high, in the centre. There are 16 
large rooms, uveraging from 30 ft. to 50 ft. long, 


and with no prospect of a better road than I | and 28 single rooms, 8 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., the whole 
have already described, until non-resident owners | of them being lofty, well-ventilated, and pro- 


can be persuaded to subscribe a share of the 


| 


perly warmed. The building is divided for males 


expense of improving, yet are we heavily rated | and females, and on either side are bath-rooms 
for all these necessaries; and, to complete our and lavatories. 


mortification, the secretary of the building com- 
pany has just received an offer from Barrel, the 


LECTURE ON SUBSTITUTES FOR GUNPOWDER.— 


great Brewer, for his cabbage-garden, which, in At the Royal Institution, Professor Abel has 
justice to his family, he feels it his duty to accept. | delivered a lecture on this subject. He is of 
Consequently, in a few months, our vis-d-vis opinion that, notwithstanding the many substi- 
will be a public-house, ostensibly erected for the | tutes hitherto proposed, gunpowder still main- 
convenience of visitors to the Cemetery. Again, | tains its positition as the best of explosive com- 
we are asking ourselves what course we shall| pounds for the various uses to which it is 
pursue? Will this public confession of our dis-| applied. Gun-cotton, however, he remarks, 
appointments and distress avail to extricate us seems to be susceptible of being made to suit all 
from them? To an author meditating an en-| explosive purposes, and it possesses the great 
larged edition of Hervey’s “ Meditations on the | advantage of producing no smoke and of leaving 


Tombs,” or an essay on Epitaphs, our cottage | no residuum. 


would be an appropriate retreat ; or to a philan- 
thropic individual benevolently desirous of in- 
vestigating and reforming the habits and customs 
of the lower classes, Westborough presents a 
fine field ; and we shall be most happy to let or 
sell on terms advantageous to the purchasers.— 
Once a Week. 


THe MEASUREMENT OF TimBER. — A London 
firm having addressed an application to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer requesting, with 
reference to the proposed abolition of the duties 
on wood and timber, that the officers of Customs 
may be authorised to continue to measure wood 
goods as heretofore, Mr. Childers has now more 
fully replied, to the effect that it is not the 
practice of the officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment to take an account of goods free of duty, 
either by weighing or measuring the same. In 
the event, therefore, of the duties on timber and 
wood goods being repealed by Parliament, the 
officers of the Customs revenue will, according 
to the established practice of the department, 
cease to take any measurement of wood goods, 
as it would form an exceedingly inconvenient 
precedent were public officers to be employed in 
taking accounts simply for the information and 
guidance of the merchant in his mercantile 
transactions; an inconvenience which would be 
rather aggravated than modified by any attempt 
to levy on the merchant charges for such work. 
As regards London, the respective dock com- 
panies are about to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for furnishing the measurements of timber; 
and the Customs officers will continue to measure 
timber until the duties thereon are legally re- 





pealed by Parliament. 





Another advantage of no less 
importance is the safety with which it may be 
manufactured and stored ; for it can be wetted 
and rendered incombustible, and its explosive 
properties are restored without injury when 
dried, and it can be kept for years without 
injury to its properties. Among other applica- 
tions of which it is susceptible is that of fire- 
works, which might be exhibited in a room 
without nuisance. The lecturer concluded the 
lecture, which was illustrated with numerous 
experiments, by giving a brilliant pyrotechnic 
display. 

Tue Sanitary Conpition or Hicueate.—In 
the course of an assault case at Highgate Police 
Court, which took place at a common lodging- 
house, it appeared that twelve persons—men, 
women, and children—lived in one room. Mr. 
Bodkin, the magistrate, said, as the cholera was 
approaching, the inspectors of common lodging- 
houses should visit all such places. No wonder 
disease prevailed when twelve persons were 
allowed to sleep in one room. He wished to 
know whether the police of the district could 
not visit the houses, and see that the licences 
were not infringed. The station-sergeant said 
they had nothing to do with such matters. 
Common lodging-houses were under the inspec- 
tion of officers appointed for that purpose. The 
Bench requested a communication to be made 
to the proper authorities. It was essential for 
the public health at the present time, when 
great apprehensions were entertained that the 
cholera was approaching, that all due precau- 
tions should be adopted; and in common 
lodging-houses it was necessary that sanitary 
regulations should be enforced. 
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Tar Nationat GaLtery Competition. — The 
following is a list of the architects who will 
compete :—Messrs. Banks & Barry, E. M. Barry, 
Brodrick, G. E. Street, G. G. Seott, Digby Wyatt, 
Somers Clarke, Owen Jones, F. C. Cockerell, 
Murray, Penrose, and 8. Smirke. 


Tue Orp Hart or Lxanipiors.— This old 
town-hall is shortly to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. It is a curious specimen of 
early architecture. As it is built upon pillars, it 
has served the loungers as ashelter from winter’s 
wind and summer’s sun. 


Royat Acapemy.—At a meeting held on 
Tuesday evening last, Mr. Wells, Mr. Yeames, 
Mr. Nicol, and Mr. Pettie, painters; Mr. G. E. 
Street, architect; and Mr. Joseph Durham, 
sculptor, were elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 


Merropo.itan Benerit Societies’ AsYLUM.— 
This institution, in the Ball’s Pond-road, is about 
to be completed by the addition of the east, 
wing, under the direction of Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
architect. This is the only asylum of its kind in 
the kingdom for the special benefit of friendly 
society members, and the finances are in a 
flourishing state. We understand that the Lord 
Mayor has consented to lay the foundation-stone 
on Tuesday, the 10th of July next. 


A New Osvsecrion To THE NIGHT-SOIL 


Tur WorcESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS.— 
In lowering the roadway near the north porch of 
the cathedral, the workmen have cut into the 
ancient charnel-house, the massive stone vaulting 
of which they have nearly destroyed. This 
crypt was in existence in Norman times, if not 
at a much earlier date; but the stone vaulting 
is said to have been built in 1224, by Bishop de 
Blois, who also constructed an elegant chapel 
over it. The latter, after a great variety of 
mutations, disappeared towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The crypt contained two 
great stacks of bones and skulls, the entire 
length of the vault. It is to be regretted that 
it should have been found n to destroy 
one of the most ancient relics of the cathedral 
establishment. 


Tue Lone-TaLKED oF SUBMARINE TUNNEL 
BETWEEN CabLais AND Dover.—A Paris corre- 
spondent of a contemporary writes :—Decidedly 
an attempt will be made to construct a tun- 
nel from Calais to Dover. A body of engineers, 
under the direction of M. Thémé de Gamond, 
have already arrived at Boulogne. This gen- 
tleman has half-convinced the emperor of the 
practicability of the scheme; and it is by 
the emperor’s order that he is now verifying 
the plans he presented. The engineer feels 
certain of success. He says that the bed of 
the sea between Dover and Calais is rocky, and 





Systeu.—The work of the night-soil department | 
in Manchester is at present in suspense, the | 
whole of the men who were employed by the | 
corporation having struck. The drivers of the 
carts struck first, and then the night-soil men | 
refused to drive the carts. The only man left 
willing to do so was thereupon dragged about 
and kicked by several of those on strike, one of | 
whom was taken before the police magistrate, | 
and committed to prison. 


| 
j 


Loox To your CHANDELIERS.—Mr. Simeon 
Warner, of 18, Brunswick-square, Brighton, was 
sitting at dessert with his son, when the chan- 
delier in the centre of the room fell, carrying 
with it a quantity of the ceiling, part of which 
fell on Mr. Warner’s head, causing concussion of | 
the brain. He lingered a few days and then 
died. This occurrence should lead to some 
examination of chandeliers and picture frames, 
often allowed to remain suspended for years | 
without recollection that chains and cords (to 
Bay nothing of beams) decay. 


Twenty YEars or Litication.—We some time 
since called attention to the lengthy litigation 
which had occurred in the case of “‘ M‘Intosh v. 
The Great Western Railway Company,” and 
pointed out that it would probably engross a 
considerable portion of the time of the Lord 
Chancellor before the coming long vacation. We 
are informed by the Solicitors’ Jowrnal that, after 
twenty years of contest, it has come to an end by 
@ compromise having been effected between the 
litigants. Mr. M‘Intosh, a descendant of the 
original plaintiff, has, it is understood, agreed to 
accept the sum of 120,0001., or thereabouts, in 
liquidation of the claim made in the suit. 


WorkinG Men’s Civs anp Institute Union.— 
The third social meeting of this union was held 
in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, 
the 2nd inst., the chair being occupied by Mr. 
T. M. Torrens, M.P. The subject for discussion 
was, “Is it the duty and province of Govern- 
ment and local authorities to assist the industrial 
classes in providing themselves with better 
dwellings?” Mr. Paterson, the opener of the 
discussion, was of opinion that before Govern- 
ment aid was asked the money accumulated in 
the savings-banks by the working classes should 
be invested in the buildmg of workmen’s 
dwellings. This plan, he thought, would not 
only be profitable in a pecuniary point of view, 
but would meet the great want that has long 
been felt of proper and healthy accommodation 





for the working classes. Mr. Locke, M.P.,thought 
that the Bill which he, together with Mr. Tor- 
rens and others, was at present supporting in 
Parliament, fully met the requirements of the 
case. That Bill provided that on a house, unfit 
for human habitation, being condemned by a 
proper appointed authcrity, it should be pulled 
down; the owner, if he chose, could build a 
proper residence on the site; if not, the local 
authorities would take it into their own hands, 
and construct such residences as would be suit- 
able for the working classes. The chairman 
spoke at some length in support of the Bill above 
mentioned, and against the plan of locating 
working men at a distance from town and from 
their work. 


offers no obstacle to the formation of a tunnel. 
The Thames Tunnel was a great and difficult 
work; but here is one excelling ten Thames 
Tunnels in magnitude. 


VauXHALL Brincr Company.—At the ordinary 
half-yearly meeting of the above company, the 
secretary read the report, which stated that the 
receipts for tolls for the last half-year had been 
5,9841. 4s. 8d., or an inerease of 7831. over the 


| corresponding period of last year. The working 


expenses had been 1,1181. 4s. 6d. Out of the 
profits the directors proposed a dividend of 17s. 
per share, free of income-tax, upon 5,600 shares, 
which was an increase of 3s. on the dividend of 
last half-year. The company now possessed a 
cash balance of 3,5421. 16s. 4d., 2,0001. in exche- 
quer bills, and a reserve fund of 7,5001. The 
chairman said their surveyor was of opinion that 
the bridge would be in no way affected by the 
stronger current on the completion of the Thames 
Embankment. There was no present probability 
of the bridge being purchased, either by the 
Government or the Board of Works. 











TENDERS 
Forthe erection of malt offices, for Mr. Geo. Wheeldon, 
at Derby :— 
Fryer ... £2,839 0 0 
ee ae 2,798 0 0 
reine as Ea, US 
Ballock (accepted) ........c000++++40 2,659 0 0 





For Longmead House, Bishopstoke, Hants, for Mr. 
Alfred Barton, Mr. G. E. Street, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Poland :— 




















Oak 
Stable : 

House, &c, er instead of 

Buildings. | “Deal. 
Nicholson ... .....\£10,174 0 0/£3,020 0 0\£510 0 0 
Wall & Hook...... 10,560 0 0| 2,860 0 0; 150 0 0 
Myers & Sons ...| 10,050 0 0| 2,930 0 0| 480 0 0 
Bull & Sons ...... 9,470 0 0} 2,800 0 0; 400 0 0 
Dove, Brothers...; 9,550 0 0; 2,825 0 0; 265 0 0 
Futcher ............| 8,977 0 0} 2,607 0 0| 407 0 0 
Sawyer...............| 9,186 0 ° 2,300 0 0; 300 0 0 
Rogers & Booth* 8,800 0 0} 2,300 0 0} 250 0 0 

* Accepted, 


For alterations to Old Malden Church, Surrey, Mr. T. 
Graham Jackson, architect :— 








Nutt & Comber............000.ses00ref21,470 0 O! 
i TEAR Mii 750 0 0 
Hooker ... ad: . 684 0 0 
Mason 659 0 0 
OO Se aa 





For a residence, at Sion-place, Brentford-road, for Mr. 
































C.H. Newman. Mr. James Harrison Quanti- 
ties supplied by Mr. 8. ng 
8 ders £911 0 0 
IONE vcs soapenpinanbchisenipdaiomupemmmsabieia 870 0 6 
Wiles ... 857 10 0 
Reavell & Som. ..........c00+«0 Pnenthdgalie 738 0 0 
Nightingale 766 15 0 
NE Oe MEL wwe. saerhinsnontcngiisnesetie 760 15 6 
ON, TRONS. i ccciiscs cesbcnibiceiicvanaht 745 2 8 
en 76 0 0 
For a Lodge to Manor House, Erith, Kent. 
bent Wood, aveliitest + , . — 
Bloofield £566 0 © 
Gumbull... 440 0 0 
Vickery (accepted)...... enienensienn - 3 0 0 
For the erection of a house, at Notting-hill, for Mr, 
George Lawrence. Mr. Albert Bridgman, i — 
Colley £660 0 0 
Snelling . 599 0 0 
Mosers, Neale ............ccccsosesssccos 489 10 0 
Freeman........ 305 0 O 








For shooting-box, on the estate of Sir Wm. Follett ;— 
FROME. .sccincanaepetscsnimiienionts £2,020 0 @ 


WORWGR,,. 3. sescascarsccncderesessaenaceed 1,973 0 0 


For new warehouses, Bishop’s-court, Old Bailey, for 
Messrs. Harris & Sanders, Mr. Edward T. Aston, archi. 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. ew” W. Q. Nicoll, 





TOW iccss cdnchentabicdecntnonsoeneioded 1,785 0 0 
BROS senccscccscscsnecsseseeceseasccsneee 1,700 0 @ 
Bonbel ...cccscrccsccsccnsoncscccesssvccess 1 0 0 
King & 80D .........sc.scccvevsesoeees 1,575 0 0 
GEOOD. ..2.cccsesesercoccecccorensnscesesee 1,397 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 339 0 0 





3 
E 
FG 


For the erection of the Loyal United Fri 
Lecture-hal! and Institute, Banner-street, St, Luke’s, 
James Dudley, architect :— 


Fincher & Martin ..............00++ 24,400 0 0 
ROWlCY  ...ccrecesesssnccconscnecrseasoes 4,130 0 0 
BBWYECT..2....ccccscoresreeseresserer senses 3,945 0 0 
Beady ....crcvecsrcornccccenovsverecesenss 3,800 0 0 





For a new brewery at Chertsey, for Messrs, Healy & 
Co. Mr. Wonnacott, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
Moon & Son £5,875 U0 0 








Simpson .......... 00 
TORR codecsicsoncnscsccanccessossemtennane 00 
Knight & Sons ..........0ccceeeeesseee 6,062 0 0 
Goddard & SOD ......+0cseececseeeeeeess 6,060 0 0 
CTIA ciicenserenionsienninxdinninent 5,017 0 0 . 
For new engine-house, at the West Ham Gas Works 
Mr. E. H. Thorman, engineer :— 
MANGA onc.cosencscrcsccscesesceeswaanes £1,195 0 0 
DOCWES ...rccccrccccscrssscseccncsosssse 1,190 0 0 
TOEIOD  cncccuscanstscccscncepescoveneens 1,080 0 0 
TRIE 5 seven venocesennnnessvotenemsienie 1,080 0 0 
BREE BD GG. cccscseccccccentvecennsinces 1,085 0 0 
DE nuimssaamaune mana © 
Rivett (accepted)...............0++00 973 0 6 





For the completion of works at the Royal Society of 
St. Anne’s Asylum. Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, archi- 
tects :— 





Higgs on £1,725 0 0 
, eee eee 1,721 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..........c0ceecseeee 1,710 0 0 

MUN siticsngnetiiciiid - 1,700 @ 0 
Newman & Mann...............200.00 1,680 0 0 
Maman. & BOM  ..ccccrccecsccsscvece 1,592 0 0 
ok. eee 1,475 0 0 
Dat BBee © cecapssnnectaniesinnres - 1,468 0 0 





For villa residence at Pinner, for Mr. J, L. Graham. 
ar J —— architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
. 8. — 


CIT  cncteceaitninnictmemevesinnines £2,634 0 0 
MD. coseccesconracccccesoonstsqesoess 2,579 0 @ 
Browne & Robinson.................. 2,570 0 0 
oreudndchennabedpncmnginmeratecsssne 2,555 0 0 
Childs cnc cckeasendnecccananbecesboasseonas 2, 00 
Catal TI © naiceennectitprscicnanscies 2,493 0 0 





For pair of residences at Wimbledon, for Mrs. Bond. 
Mr. G. W. Bartleet, i Quantities supplied by 





Messrs. Hovenden & Heath :— 
Newman & Mann...............000.+. £3,456 0 0 
NEE - socdecnsssubecdusiaciadibiaientie 3,315 0 0 
CO eee <a 
Piper & Wheeler.....,.........2+<0+ 3,148 0 0 
food . 2,966 0 0 
Colls & Son . 2,860 0 0 








For residence for Mr. 8. Bowley, for the Crystal Palace 
Company. Mr. R. R. Banks, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Strudwick & Co. :— 








Simpson ZS .......ccccccesseeeseeee £5,087 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler........-..-cecess-+s 4,992 0 0 
EEN BAe 4,893 0 0 

4,775 0 0 
tees 00 
aa... 4,576 0 0 
WUNNIGE c., -cnahsicinipicoacanmsenetiiandeaes 4,400 0 @ 
Browne & Robinson.................. 00 





Extension of the Metropolitan Benefit Society's 
Asylum, Ball's Pond.—We are asked by the contractors 
to give the follo Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Rake & Ranwell and Thos. Nixon :— 


eccoco 
eecco 





* Quantities not supplied. 





S1n,—With reference to tenders for six shops, Kentish- 
town-road, in yours of the 28th ult., wherein my tender, 
though the lowest, was not secepted, I beg, in fairness to 
me, that you will give my explanation the same publicity. 
A 5i. provision for shoring was omitted by me, and my 
next competitor, 201, above, claimed the job, on the ground 
of non-compliance with the conditions of — 

- TDS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T.—Mr. A.—W. P.—A. W.Q N.—-M. BH. L.—J. D.—B B.—F. P- 
—T. W.—J. 8.—J. B.—W. & T.—W. B.—C. & Sons. —E. BE. &—B, ON 
—W. B.-J, H.—T, 8.—B. W.— Dr. W.—G. H. L. (go to an arebitect by 
ali means).—C, B.—T. T.—P. W. C.—A. B—C, E.—R. J, &.—0. J— 
W. M. M—C. A. M.—W. H. L—W. B.—W. G. L.—W. P. B—F. AP, 
T. L. D—H. & K.—W. H. G. (we have not time to compare).—A Clerk 
(we have no information as to the advertiser). A London Gasfitter 
(we are forced to decline giving opinions in private disputes)—@. B- 
(advertise, or invite a few, personally).— W. B. QO. (it depends on cir- 
cumstances. Take advice).—W,. BE. B. (very doubtful if he could re- 
cover. Services seem to have been wholly voluntary). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The respousibility of signed articles, and papers read st 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


——— 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
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[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Tue BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
saving opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
upply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
TuckER, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENSON, having erected mr ger 





the manafi » Ludgate-hill, will be be glad to 
farnish to cle’ and committees, 
Estimates and Speci of i Sea descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedra] 


and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
——s E.C. Established 1749, 


2, Senenetiehnet (omer of Puente; Manchester, 
2th, 1866. 


ENGIN EERS, ""ARCHITECTS, and 


CONTRACTOPS.—Gentlemen,—I beg leave to ii inform you that, 





UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX.—A delightfully sitaated and compact 
Freehold Estate, with an excellent family Kesideuce, Two iano 
Ledges, Hothouses, and suitable Outbuildings, kuown as The H 
mitage ; @ very desirable piece of Building Laud adjoining, and : 
subohenntalty was -built Dwelling-house, well situated im the High- 
stiree 


ESSRS. BEADEL are instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, in the early part of JUNE, with imme- 
aomte » that very eligible ESTATE, known as The Her- 
nuitage, most pleasantly situated, adjoining the turnpike-road from 
Uxbridge to Harefield, and within a few minutes’ walk of the town 
of Uxbridge. The Estate comp: ises a weil-arranged family residence, 
standing in itsown grounds, which, b-iug richly timbered, present 
a distinguished and park- like appearance, commanding delightful and 
extensive views, inciuding Harrow, Winusor, and the neighbourhood 
of the Orystal Palace; two handsome entrance lodges, tastefully 

gardens and shrubbery, hothouse, vinery, and fernery, 
eoach-house, four-horse stable,janud convenient outbuildings; also 
two pieces of excellent meadow land adjoining the whole containing 
ten acres and a half, enclosed in a ring fence, and forming a most 
i ¥; a very eligible piece of freehold 
meadow land adjoining t the a sbovouttete, witha considerable frontage, 
iu every respect well adapted for building villa and cou - 
ietning | ing 3a, Or. 15p.; a substantial dwelling-house, with large garden 
in the rear, pleasantiy situated in the high-street of the town of 
Uxbridge. There is a branch !ine of railway from the Great Western 
terminating at Uxbridge. The town is remarkably healthy, and the 
neighbouring scenery is scarcely to be equalled in the county — 
Further particulars may be obtained of Messrs. DRUUCE, SON, & 
JACKSON, No. 10, Billiter-equare, E.C.; and of Messrs. BBADEL 
25, Gre-bam + street, Londuu, EC 











POSTPON@D UNTIL MAY 23rd —In Chance. —The Alexandre 
a eee hen ire r an and Othera—New Materials.—To 


ME. “ROBERT “REID will SELL by 
AUCTION, pursuant to an order made in the above-mentioned 

Causes, on the PREMISES, immediately adjoining the W Treen 
Station on the Great Northern Railway, on WEKDNESDAY, MAY 
2erd, at ELEVEN for TWELVE o'clock precisely, 350 Squares of 
PREPRRED FLUOKING, 80 Window Sashes and Doors, with frames, 
beads, fillets, slate battens, deals, battens, and other 








on the recomimes.2.iim ¢/ Risnerou: friends, eng 
and contractors, I have made ar t 


ati 





| useful Timber, gpartly cop verted ; tren §pipes and guttering, orna- 


shortly, on my own account, the profession of a SURVEYOR and "| mental cast-iron pavelling, wrought-iren principals, roof-ties, straps, 


‘VALUER, which will embrace taking out quantities, measuring 
buildings, ‘surveying and valuing lend, and all works incident to the | 
building trade ; and, also, that I shall be prepared to advise upon and 
negotiate the sale and purchase of land and buildings generally. 
— had twenty years’ practical ex experience (thirteen years and | 
ived with the late firm of Messrs. David Beilhouse & 
bg of Manchester, builders and contractors, and nearly seven years 
as principa] As-istant with Mr. Thomas Taylor, surveyor and weer. | 
and surveyor to the War Department, 23, Brazennose-street, Man- | 
chester), and having been eugaged in, and had the conduct and 
great magnitude 
portance appertaining to the profexsien of « Surveyor and 
Valuer, I trust I ehall be deemed to sufficient competence and 
ability to execute with skill aud efficiency any business which may be 
entrusted to me. I may also state that I hold the highest testimonials 
from my present ana late employers, and also from many of the 
leading engineers, architects, and contractors, in Manchester and else- 
where, to whom I can with confidence refer. The resignation by me | 
of my present engagement with Mr. Taylor will terminate on the | 
ath of coon o—- my pape a epee will open for the 
cti and I beg to aseure you that any business 
wa may Sones me with shall receive prompt and eareful attention, 
and that there shall be nothing wanting on my part te merit your 
patropage and support.—I remain, gentlemen, your most —4 





servant, ARD N. WORTHINGTON. 





CLAPTON -ROAD.—Near 8t. Jown's “‘Charch, Hackney. —Eligible 
Freehold Building ye suitable for the erection of terrace | 
houses of the value 2501. and i 


Upwards, 
M*. J. TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by | 
AUCTION, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopagate-street 
Within, on MONDAY, MAY 21, at TWELVE tor ONE, 69 plots of 
very valuable PREKHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate in the Glen- 
arm, Elderfield, and Clifden roads, on the Clapton-park Estate. 
The roads and sewers have all been constructed at the expense of 
the vendors. Nins-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on 
mortgage or contract, at 5 per cent. interest, to be paid in nine years 
by equa! quarterly instalments ; but the balance, or any part thereof, | 
may be paid off at any ume without notice. Piaus, particulars, and | 
conditions of sale may be d of the G 
. W. ROGERS, Esq. BSolici 70, Fenchurch -street, E.C.; 
Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, 59, Bishop=gate-street, EO; 








screw-bolta, mortise-locks, hinges, bolts. nails, screws, and other 
useful fronmongery ; 24 tons of new milled lead, partly dressed, new 
lead piving ; 2 pateut water-clesets, plug basous ; several crabs, with 
falls and tackle ; a portable forge, anvils, scatfold- -ropes, ladders, and 
other fmplemente ; 20 crates of glass; oils, turpentine, oak-stain, 
paint, and @ variety of useful trace materials.—May be viewed the 
day pi g and of sale, and Catalc may be obtained 
of Messrs. BAILRY, SHAW, SMITH, & BAILEY, Solicitors, 5, Ber- 
hers-street, Oxford-street, W.; of Mr. HENRY JONATHAN RICHES, 
Solicitor, 12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.; upon the Premises; 
and of 1 Mr. _ ROBERT REID, 48, Great Marlborough-street, w. 








r Timber. —Potn 


N ESSRS. BUCKLAND ‘SONS have 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the RED 
LION, Shrubs-hill, near the Sunningdale Station, «on THURSDAY, 


| May 17, 1866, at ELEVEN for TWELVE o'clock, shout 14,000 LARCH 


and SOOTOH FIRS, lying in the Woods near to Shrab-bill, many of 
which are large and fit fer railway sleepers, telegraph posts, and 


| ether useful purposes, and a large quantity of Faggots.—Catalogues 
| may be had at the Swan, Chertsey ; the Angel and Crown, Staines ; 
| Catherine Wheel, "ghem ; the Place of Sale; of Mr. BUCKLAND, 


Surveyor, &., 88 an’ 80, Cannon-street West, City ; and of Messrs. 
BUCKLAND & SONS, Auctioneers, Win b 





Timber.— 


ESSRS. BUCKLAND & SONS are 


instructed to SELI, by AUCTION, at the STAG and 


| HOUNDS, Knowl-hili, near the Virginia Water Station, on FRIDAY, 


MAY 25, 1866, at TWELVE o’clock precisely, about 16,0009 LAKCH 


|} and BOCOTCH FIRS, many of which are fit for rai/way sleepers, tele - 


graph posts, and other useful purposes ; and,about 25,000 fargota, lying 


= 
OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to 
72 Piates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
s. or 30s. when ordered direct from the Author. 
“ A vaiuable addition to our knowledge of art-decoration.”—CiviZ 
Engineers and Architects’ Journal. 
_ London: Published by the Author, 150, —— -road, NW. 


Just published, Sheets, 3s. 6d. ; cloth case, 
i" ETRICAL EARTHWORK “TABLES, 
for finding the Contents of Earthwork:, &c. when the Matre 
is tne Unit of measure employed ; arranged according to the form of 
“ Bidder's Tables.” 


y H. GREENBANK and T. F. PIGOT. 
London : VACHER & 8ON3, 29, Parliament-cstreet, 8.W. 


~NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 1866. 


IDDER’ S EARTH-WORK TABLES, 
ehowing the Contents of Excavations, Area of Slopes, &. 
By G. P. BIDDER, Esq. C.K. 
Tn Sheets, 2s. Mounted in Case, to fold, Ss. 6d. 
London : er & SONS, 29, ————— 8.wW. 


W WOKKS IN THE P 
RACTICAL SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


rank Ibiahing by ATCHLEY & C0. 106, Great Russell-street, 
ist. A new work on ENGLISH MANSIONS, 


VILLAS, LOVGES, &c. containing Perspective Drawings, Plans, 
Estimaces, and Specifications. In six parts (oue to four now ready), 
dus, or when complete and bound, in June, 2/. 2s. 

2nd. A new work on ECCLESIASTICAL and 
DOMESTIC BUILDINGS of the Middle Ages in England and France, 
Folio, 120 Plates, in four divisions, 32. (first division now ready) ; when 
com plete aud bound, 2 vols. 41. 4a. 

3rd. A new work on IRON ROOFS, being a 
Theoretical and Practical Treatise, with Plates and Diagrams, Until 
Jaly Ist, 10s. 64. ; after 15s. 

4th. A new work for BUILDING LARGE 
STRUCTURES on a New Principle, especially adapted to Bridges, 
with Pilates and Diagrams. To subscribers, until July let, Ws. 

5th. A new work on BLAST ENGINES. 
Folio. Until published, to subscribers, 27. 12s. 6d. Illustrated with 
Copperplate Eugravings “and Letterpress. description. 
A New List of Books, and Prospectus of Works im the press, sent 

free to order by post. 
In 8vo. with and 4 Etchings, price 10s 


Photograph 
HOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 


By J. P. DAVIs, Painter. 
London : ane GREEN, £ } CO. Paternoster-row. 


y, post 8v0 « clo 


IRE PREVENTION 2 and FIRE 


EXTINCTION 




















By JAMES BRAIU WOOD. 
First Superintendent of the London Fire-Brigate, and Associate 
of the Institution of Civil Eagineers, 

Comprising Mr. Braid d’s ex o nearly forty years as 
head of the Edinburgh and London Fire- Brigades ; and (oo 
Fire-proof Structures, Fire-proef Safes, Public Fire- Briga: jes, Private 
Meane for Suypressiog Fires, Fire-Engines, Fire Aanihilators Port- 
abi- Pire-Eecapes, Water Sapply; aiso Detailed Accounts 
Londen and Edinburgh Fire-Brigades. 

With [Uastrations, and « Memoir aad Portrait of the Aathor. 

London : BELL & BALDY, 185, Fieet-street, and 6, York-street, 

Covent Garden. 








Just published, Part I. at 1s. and 2s. of an entirely New and Usef 


Work, entitied, 
UBURBAN and RURAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE: ENGLISH and FOREIGN. 
Edited by E. L. BLACKSUKNE, FS A. Architect. 
In addition a German and other Foreign Designs will be 
i d, all of which have beeu specially given, so as to adapt 





in the Potnalls Woods, near to Knowl-hill and Chobb — 
Catalogues may be had at the Angel and Crown, Staines ; Catherine 
ae Egham ; the Piace of Sale; of Mr. BUCKLAND. Surveyor, 

88, Cannen-street West ; and of Messrs. BUCKLAND & SONS, 
| coaalanenens Windsor. 


Eligible Freehold Building Land, between Walton and Hersham. 
OHN DAWSON & SON have received 


e instructions to SELL hy AUCTION (unless previously disposed 
Private Treaty), at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopagate street, 





t the Place of Sal d of auction ‘enchurch-street, | of by 
City. a “street, | or TUESDAY, MAY 29, at TWHLVE o'clock. a very desreble FREE. 
| HOLD TRACT of LAND, most eligibly situated for Building par- 





Freeho!d Stables, Coach-house, &c. suitable for Omnibus and Cab 
Proprietors, Livery stable m, and Others. 


‘ 
R. J. TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by | 
AUCTION, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopagate-street | 

Within, on MONDAY, MAY 21, at TWELVE for ONE o’ctock, the 
very extensive range of STABLING, COACH-HOUSE, and STABLE- 
YARD, Avenue-road, near Hackney Church. The stables have 
accommodation for ten horses, and are paved throughout with brick 
and stone, and fitted up with every convenience. There are also two 
bed-rooms, one sitting-room, harness-room, corn-room, aud 
loft. The property is most substantially built, and in exceient re repair. | 
The whole comprises an area of about one- 
ing ample room tor the ereetiou of other 
Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage or con- 
tract, at five per cent. interest, to be paid in nine years by equal 
quarterly instalments ; but the whole or any part of the balance may 
be paid off at any time without notice.—Particuiars and conditions of 
sale may oe obiained of the > GARDENER, ou the Estate ; of T. W. 








ROGEKS, — licitor, 70, F eet ; of Messrs. HAMMACK 
& LAMBER’ Architects ‘and Surveyors, 58, Bishopsgate-street 
Within ; at the Place of Sale; and of the A , 70, BF 

street, City. 





SOUTH NORWOOD.— Eligible Freehold Building Land, in White 
Horse-road, most advan situated, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Norwood Junction Railway Station, and one mile and 
a-haif from the Crystal Pa'ace. 

Rk. J. TAYLOR is instructed to state that 

the LOTS which were NOT DISPOSED OF at the late Sale 

of Land on the above-named valuable Kstate, may now be purchased 
by Private Treaty. Nine-senths of the purchase-money may remain 
on mortgage or contract, at five per cent. int-rest, to be paid in nine 
years by equal quarterly instalments.—For prices and particulars, 

apply to the Auctioneer, 70, Fenchurch-street, K.C, 


CLAPHAM.—To Contractors, Builders, Iron Brokers, Timber and 
Firewood Dealers, and Others.—Above 400 lots of very useful 
building materials, comprising old and new on sashes and 
frames, partitions, and oors and linings, 
circular headed sashes, ws al Qaantey m7 quartering, © 
timber, firewood aud dri bases, steps, 
stairs, landings, balusters, and a Ag two carved stone nonde- 
scripts, cast-iron balusters, newells, gratings, columus, girders, and 
fencing, Register and other stoves, about 1000 sheets of corrugated 
iron roofing, quantity of hot water piping aad sundry iron-work, 
duck house, aud mi 


K. STKVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


the above upon the PREMISES, the Farm Yard, 
. Clapham Common, on TUBSDAY, MAY 15th, at ELEVEN tor 
TWELVE o'clock preciseiy. May be viewed, and catalogues at Place 
of Sale, and of the Auctioneer, Clapham Common, 8. 


To Build House D tors, and Others. 
’ "a 
SRS. BARNARD, THOMAS, & CO. 
are instructed by the Executors of the late Mr. Henry 
Meisome, of St. James's Barton, and 1, Haberfield-crescent, Bristol, 
to DISPOSE of the Valuable BUSINESS which he carried on for 
many years with very great success, and is oniy now offered for Sale 
in consequence of his recent decease, The Business includes that of 
a Contractor, Sot Plasterer, House Decorator, Dealer in English 
pe Foreign Paper-hangings, &c. it is in fall work, with extensive 
orders on hand, to be trausterred to the purchaser. The connexion 
is of the very first class in Bristol, its suburbs, the neighvouring 
counties, and also in South Wales. It is propused that the Stock 
and Plant shall be — ata Valuation,and a good-will given, as 
may he agreed on. 1 necessary particulars may be obtained ou 
remenien by letter, ‘a th efint addressed to Mr. JUSIAH 
Tomas surveyor rey OTR He or te 
Messrs. BARN. THOMAS, & CO. Albion-chambers, Bristol. 
Dated April 6th, 1866, 




















pores, and comprising about six acres, within a shert dis'ancs of the 
Waltow Station, on the South-Western Railwey.—For particulars, 
apply to J. BELL, Esq. Solicitor, Kingston, and 21, Abchurch-lane, 
Land and Auction Offices, 


City; and at JOHN DAWSON & SON'S, 
rough 49, Pall-Mall. 


| Kingston-on- -Thames, and Mari 








| WIMBLEDON- PARK, SURREY. — Five Freehold Building Bites, 
beautifully timbered, in the ae dpe — —_ nee ee of this 
desirable suburb, containing 


(CaN NOCK GALS WORTHY, & 


CHINNOCK will SELL by AUCTION, at the LONDON 
AVERN, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd (anless previously cisposed 





a | | of in one iat, by private coutract), FIV eligible FREBHOLD BULLD- 


G SITES, containing together 6a. 2r. 28p. situate in the choicest 
en of this beautiful neighbourhood. The grousd as a whole, with 
its ornamental timber, elevated and protected pusition, presents an 
opportunity which may never again occur for securing a site for a 
mansion unsurpassed in this favourite neighbourhood ; it is equally 
desirable for smaller villas.—Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. 
HARBIN &£8MITS., Solicitor-, Clemeant's-ina, Strand ; and of Messrs. 
CHINNOCK & CO. Land Agents and Surveyors, 11, Waterleo-place, 
Pall-maill. 





WIMBLEDON-PARK.—An eligible Plot of Freehold Building 
Land, ans the New Park-road, at a short distance from Wim- 
bledon Church. 


HINNOCK, GALSWORTHY, & 
CHINNOCK will SELL by AUCTION, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, at ONE 
o'clock, a valuable PLOT of FREESOLD BUILDING LAND, con- 
taining la ir 7p. adjoining the grounds of John Murray, Esq. with 
a frontage of 150 feet to the New Parx-road, at a short distance from 
Wimbledon Church, with views of the lake, and in the midst of some 
of the finest tcenery in this justly celebrated park, and admirabiy 
adapted for the erection of one or two villa residences.— Particulars 
and conditions of sale may be obtained at the Kailway Taverns, 
Wimbledon and Putney; the London Tavern; and of Messrs. 
CHINNOCK & CO. Land Agents and Surveyors, No. 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. 


BARLEY ESTATE, adjoining Whiteknights Park,and near the town 
of Reading. —fligible Freehold Building Land: comprising some 
of the choicest ground tn this delightful and picturesque pees 
with a deep giavelly subsoil, having extensive to good 
turnpike roads, and | well-adapted for the erection of mansions and 

ofa , with Pleasure mgs: ee or tor 
building villas, which are here = + ape demand, The land-tax 
is redeemed, and the rates very 


HINNOCK, GALSWORTHY, & CHIN- 


NOOK will SELL by AUCTION, at the GREAT WESTERN 
BOUPEL, Reading, on FRIDAY, MAY 3%, at TWO o'clock, in Fourteen 
Lots, valuabie FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, — @ portion of 
the Earley Estate, Park, and «fferding sites 
rarely to be met with in this ane and attractive neighb: urhoed, 
immediately adjoining the borough of Reading, with extensive 

frontages to the Londou road and the Wokingham turvpike and other 
roads ; well adapted for the erection of mausions and villa resid: neces 
ofa supertor class, The property commands extensive views of the 
surrounding country, embracing the Oxfordshire hilis, with the town 
of Reading. The subsoil for the most part is gravel, the water 
abundant, and being outside the borough of mending, the rates are 
very low, The laud is very undulating, and presents some fine build- 
img sites, in the midst of a capital hunting aud sporting country, 
within easy access from London and all parts by numerous main lines 
of railway. Some of the lots wili be sold on Fee Farm Rents, re- 

Ceemable at twenty-five years’ p , for the co . 




















them to the peculiarity of English custem ; and, on this point, great 
care has been taken. 

The Work will appear Monthly, in Parts at 1s. and 2s. each, con- 
taining respectively Three and Six Piates, Engraved on Steel, and 
Printed in Colours, in imitation of the original drawings, with the 
necessary amount of descriptiv- Letter preas. 

London : JAWES HAGG@ER, 67, Paternoster-row. 


ELLYS PRACTICAL BULLDER®S 


PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 





ebetract of the New Building Act for me ne perenne 
Build: Revised and Corrected a he dy 

present Value of Materials and 
eminence, assisted by several ate en Measuring Surveyors. [llus- 
Pent meee one apes > eae Sngravings and numerous Weodcuts 
Royal ®ve. price &. 


Beatly bound. 
t published by T. KELLY, Puternoster-row ; SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL ; and may be bad of all Booksellers, 
Of whom may be had, New Editions in , of the following 
Architectural orks — 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
Fn ay ow JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLD :‘betng a new and complete 4ystemn of Lines, for the Use 
a W 3 founded on and Principles, 
Ton parts at or board, 9 containing upwards of 180 Steel 


Plates, and numerous W: 
2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 








plain and si:aple Rules for Drawing and Executing 





them in the purest atyle ; including an historical of Gothic 
Arch Die d upwards of One H Steel Engrav- 
pumerous 


ings, executed by .Artists of 
&c, Twelve parts at 3s. ; or tn boards, 36s. 
4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 


BROOKS, Architect. mee pone oe — on steel, with Direction for 
Building, and the estimated Cost of each Bdifice, Twelve parts at 3a.; 


doards, 3%. 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
Views and Details of 


a. Ww. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decoraters to her Majesty. Ten 


er TE 

7. THE HOUSE FAINTER, o | or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION : containing a complete Treatise on the Sag 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling ; ae Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. ae geen Accompanied 
} AN —_ Fog penny ete of ~~ ™ and-Brush Grainimg and Marbling. Ten 


“THE ENGINEER ERS’ *and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPADIA, 4 new and hinecy ane edition, comprehending Prac- 
teal I ef the Processes employed in every 
a of M fin e British Tlustrated 
onwards of _# Wood ete ol 











= The rapid progress of developed 
of the t facta si the first in 1835, of the 
Escyclgpmdia Te Inventions tnt dincorere meutly mace have 
qugugud the eotulows attention of the titer ; a value of each 
was tested by experiment, a deseription was accordingly By 
the selection of mew articles, and care in the revision ones, this 
i-k-—-+- = ithfully expressing “the a a Aaa 
as fully and tai 
ing and Mechanism, te the wants of Practical Men.” owe 
arge 6vo volumes, cloth price 30s. 
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HE NEW LAW COURTS.—To the 


ARCHITECTURAL a im. COX. & wrest 
execute every description of PRINTING iv the manner, 
cn lity, and at moderate charges. —COX & 


and 
Wrwan, Oriental, Classical,’ Fine-Art, end | General Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W. 











TO ARCHITECTS. " 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or + pope ete 
to G. R. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford 





CARD. 
N R. COUPLAND THOMAS 
ARCHITECT, 3, POET'S CORNER, 8.W. 
Architects given ASSISTANCE in their Drawings and other 
Professional Work. ¥ 





NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A SCHITEOr and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up, 
builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGR, E.C. 


TO CARMEN. 


WANTED, in a Builder's Firm, a FORE- 
MAN of CARTERS.—Apply by letter to X. 8, Fitzroy-road, 
Regent's | Park, N.W. 


WAnt=. a WORKING FOREMAN of 
|BRICKLAYERS, to carry out a New Construction for Halls, 
&c. A permanent situation to a good man.—Apply by letter, stating 
age, where previously employed, and remuneration, to C. D. E. 

of “The Builder.” 


\ ANTED.—In a Wholesale and Retail 
Lead, Glass, Oil, and Colour Warehouse,as FOREMAN or 
MANAGER. Must be a practical man of good address. References 
+ ieee W. WALKER & CO. 125, Queen-street, Portsea, 
ants. 


WANTED immediately, a CARPENTER 
and JOINER ; also, a BRICKLAYER and PLASTERER, 
who are thoroughly accustomed to general repairs, Constant em- 
ploy ment.— Address, J. D. F. Post-office, Uxbridge. 














W ANTED, an Experienced JOINER, to 

take a constant place, as WORKING FOREMAN, in a 
Country thop.—Address, stating wages required, to Mr. R. C. ALLEN, 
Builder, Ware, Herta, 





BURFORD, BROTHERS, 
1) ee ARTISTS, 


23, WHITE LION STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E. 
Designs and Estimates given for all kinds of Decorations, Gilding, 
Marbling, Graining, &c. 





ARCHITECTS, &c. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 


SURER is willing to negotiate with Architects for Taking off 
Quantities, Measuring up Extras and Omissions upon Contracts, 
Writing Specifications, &c.— Address, SURVEYOR, 8, St. David's- 
terrace, Brockley-road, New-cross, 8. E. 


R. WILLIAM CANSDELL, ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Prof: 
Academ7 Pictures, Landscape Views, 
Com petition Designs, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour. 
Winchester-street, 8.W. 











_ TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, in the country,a WORKING 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS, Situation constant toa a suitable 
person.— Apply to FASSNIDGE & SON. and 
Uxbridge.—N_ B. Steady workmen (good hands) may also apply. 


WANTED, agood GOTHIC DRAUGHTS- 
MAN for a short term. Liberal salary.—Send terms and 
references to F. No. 8, Park-street, Bristol, 


TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


\ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, to SU- 
PERINTEND the ERECTION of a Laake COUNTRY 
HOUSE in WORCESTERSHIRE, a CLERK OF WORKS, One pre- 
ferred who has been accustomed to this clasa of work.—Apply by 
mye ere references, and stating terms, to H.C. 61, Lincoln’s-inn- 
ields, W.C. 














TO SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 





EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL | 


DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of | 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay | 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 





AUCTIONEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


PRACTIT IONER, of many years’ stand- | 

ing, and having « good none uty is willing to take, as PART- 
NER a Young Gentleman who has been educated in the —— 
and who has meaus and connexion in London, to whom he would 
guarantee an income proportionate to the premium paid. The busi- | 
ness is good and of the best class. Applications from principals only 
will be attended to.—Apply, stating particulars of applicant's 
experience and service, to A. B. care of Mr. Thomas Berkeley, 12, 
Gray’s-inn-square. | 


O ARCHITECTS, GLASS STAIN VERS, 
and OTHERS.—A GLASS PAINTER, who has con 
siderable experience both in Churth and General oneeesne h, 
wishes to MEET with a Person who has a good connexion among 
Architects and Builders with a view to PARTNERSHIP in com- 
mencing the above business.— Address, C. C.C. care of Mr.C. Wil- | 
more, Dentist, 74, Drummond-street, Euston-square, N.W. 


N ARCHITECT in London is desirous 
of meeting with a FIRST-CLASS CLASSIC ASSISTANT to | 
assist in Competition Work after office hours. A liberal remunera- 
tion to a first-class maa will be paid. —Address, EB. Office of “ The 
nilder.” 


IVIL ENGINEERS.—WANTED, a 5 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT for an Engineer's Office in Guiness 
Must be able to level and survey accurately. Salary about 70/ per | 
annum.—Apply, with testimonials, to No. 1,000, care of Robertson 
& Scott, 13, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED, in a) 


Builder and Contractor's Office in town. Must bea good and | 

















rapid penman, ‘quick at figures, and have filied a similar situation | 
None others need mg — Address, by letter = with full par- | 
ticulars as to age, sala , and to J. W. Clifton | 
House, Dalston - -lane, N Hf 


TAINED-GLASS PAINTERS WANTED. 


Steady and good workmen can find ij diate and t | 








\ J. ANTED, immediately, a very clever 

COMPETITION GOTHIC ASSISTANT, for new work. A 
liberal salary will be given apr, directly, to A.B. & J.B. 1, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, WC 





‘\ ANTED, a GLASS WAREHOUSE- 


MAN, to besp Stock-book, &c.—Apply personally to CLAY- 
| TON & BELL, 311, Regent-street. 


ANTED, TWO GOOD PAINTERS 





ac. 
ical CLERK of 


.— Address, G, M. Post-office, 


Wovens, > 


WORKS, a RE- - 





US ANTED, by a Person of ex 
Ba A as FOREMAN, or as onme < pth 
acquainted with all the buildi ng trades. 
0. 8, Bin's, mor Villas, Lavender-road, Battersea. 


Wan ance je Young Man, 
A. AUeTTUATION 2 UNDER oP } wpe d of yore 
sitet bs sidan So hin 284, City: -road, § 
ERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED. "to APPRENTICE, a Youth, 
15, to aCARPENTER and JOINER. Indoors. 


suburbs London not objected to,—Address, 
T. B. 4a, Church-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION as 
CARPENTER and JOINER. — Address, FREDERICK 
CLARKE, 14, Toliett-street, Mile-end, London. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND DECORATORS. 
TANTED, by a steady, respectable, 
middle-aged, P 
FOR: “MAN of PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, PAPER-HANGERS, as 
r to tend a Business, A good Writer and Grainer, 
ean make - estimates, keep accounts, price work, and would — 
himself useful and confidential to an empl refi 
punctuality, &c.— Address, A. B.C, Messrs. Thompson & Co. nen 
makers, 111, Gray’s-inn-road, W. Cc. 


WANED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


rience, a 
—. he] 























SHOP FOREMAN, or to TAKE the entire CHARGE ofa 
JOB. First-class references.—Address, ©. D. Mr. Leaver, Builder, 4, 
Beach-terrace, Birbeck-street, Lower Norwood, 8. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 
WV ANTED, , by a practical Man, a Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade, a ant agg as General FOREMAN 


or CLERK of WORKS, or to Take a Job, —w 4 7 town 
or country. —Very good references can be yon nAdioun @ F. Office 
The Builder.” 


of “ 
WANTED, , by a res ble married Man, 
having « small independence, a 


without incumbrance, ap: 
SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, ¢ COLLECTOR, &c, 


Salary not important. Can give P al No ob- 
ection to town or country.—Addreas, A. B. 15, London-terrace, 


ne a fields, Hackney. 


ANTED, 
FOREMAN of MASON®. 
present employers.—Address, R. H. H. 














TO BUILDERS. 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


36. Good reference from 
of “ The Builder.” 





Apply, Mr. SABERHAM, Builder and Contractor, 
| milton -terrace, Wandsworth-road, 5. 


We eee a JOINER, who thoroughly 
understands his business. One who hasa slight knowledge 

f carving would be preferred Good references required.—Apply to 
JOHN WEISS & SON, 62, Strand. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


IW ANTED, by an Architect in the City, a 

good Artistic avd Perspective DRAUGHTSMAN, Must be 
pal and oon of preparing drawings from rough sketcher. A 
| liberal salary will be given for a permanency. ote, a by by letter to 
| B.C. A care of Waterlow & Sons, Stationers, Birchin 


% 
\ ANTED, an efficient BUILDER’S BOOK- 
KEEPER, thoroughly acquainted with prices and estimating. 
For a jobbing business.—Apply to Mr. FENN, 4, Wood street, 
Westminster. 


ANTED, in a Railway Engineer’s Office, 

ap qupurteseed DRAUGHTSMAN. Salary 2) to 3 Guineas 

per week.—Apply, by letter,to ENGINEER, Box 133, Post-office, 
Bristol, giving references and stat! ing age, and previous engagements. 














AND MARBLERS. 


GRAINERS 
ANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, an 
ENGAGKMENT as IMPROVER. Your years’ experience, 
Specimens can be seev,—Adcress, H.T. 5, Clarence place, George- 
street, ergy -road, Camberwell. 


TED. gear AND OTHERS. 
tan a respectable Young Man, 
ANTED 22,8 s ay od as PRIME COST CLERK. Is ex- 
pert at figures, and can Moderate saiary required.— 
address, ¥ ¥.Z Alexander's Aen othen Fulbam-road, Brompton, 8. W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, ee a good PLUMBER, a 

CONSTANCY. emg ta in all its branches. Willing 

oS wo oe ae oF dress, X. 2, Osborn Cottages, 
Doreet-si reet, Clapham 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by an_ experienced, active 
Man, a SITUATION as CLERK, or GENERAL *,SSI8TANT. 
Can measure up works and estimate, and has a practical knowledge 
of the b —Address, W. M. 8. 34, Beaumont-street, W. 














ANTED, in the Office of a large Builder 

and Gouteustes in the South of England,a YOUNG GEN- 

| TLEMAN of good education, who may be desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of estimating and carrying out extensive works. He 
would have to pay a premium of 100i. and be bound under an agree- 


| ment to serve for a term of at least three years, at a small salary.— 


Address, B. D. Office of “The Builder.” 





ANTED, by a Person of experience, a 

SITUATION, as FOREMAN, or as Clerk of Works, being 

practically acquainted with all the building trades. Good testimo- 
bials.— Address, W. H. 3, York-place, Kingsland-road, N. 








employment.—Apply, by letter, to H. B. X. care of Adolphus Hart, | 
esq. The The Avenue, 14. i. Mincing. laue, London. 


[0 SURVEYORS of HIGHWAYS and to. 


ERS accustomed to the Making of Road-.—DOCKING | 


wiouway DISTRICT (County of Norfulk).—WANTED, by the | | im 


Board of Waywardens of the above District, an active and intelligent | 
Man, as DISTRICT SURVEYOR for 37 ‘Parishes ; comprising 280 | 
miles of hard road, and 50 miles of green road, or thereabouts, He | 
will be required to reside at Docking, in the centre of the district ; | 
to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, and to keep ana 
provide himself with a good horse. He must be between the ages of 
25 and 45, and must produce satisfactory testi jals that he has a 
practical knowledge of road-making and repairing in all its branches, 
and be a correct aud ready accountant. Salary 1807 per annum, pay- 
able seem Security will be required up to 2007. The Election 
will take = at the Docking Workhouse, at TWELVE o’ciock at 
boon, on WEDNESDAY, 13th JUNE vext, when Candidates will be 
required to attend in person.—Appli ied by original 
testimonials, must be forwarded to Mr. ALFRED SPANTON, Bolici- 
tor, Hunstanton, King’s Lynn, prior to 4th JUNE next. 

Hunstanton, April 26th, 1866. 








TO BUILDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, &c 


WANTED, by’ the Advertiser, a RE- 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS. Good reference —Address, Z. A. 3, 
-terrace, Union-square, Brunswick-«treet, Dover-road, 8.%. 


ANTED, by a respectable Youth, a 

SITUATION in a QUANTITY SURVEYOR'’S or BUILDER'S 

OFFICE. Can write well, trace, colour, &c.— Address, J. C. 43, Upper 
John-street, Fitaroy-square. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Ca 
by trade, é SITUATION as an OUT-DOOR FORE in 
town or country. Just complet d « large job im the city. Well 
inted with railway stations, First-class referenies from last em- 











ENGAGEMENT as Geroral FOREMAN, or M wer, of the 
epee Department and all ite B d to measur- 
, and Ten years’ reference from a 


¢ and 
first-class West-End firm.—M. N. 43, Ontoed: -terrace, Ciapbam-road. 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is com- 


pleting his present engagement, a SITUATION as CLERK or 
INSPECTOR of WORKS, he having had very large experience on 
extensive public and private works. Thoroughly acquainted with 
Building and Construction of all kinds. Kef 

Terms first-class,— Address, J. C. IL. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND P 


WANTED, a SITUATION 1 as WORK- 


ING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, by an experienced man of 
—— an years’ reference.—Address, F. M. 43, Sicbehveneenn, 











TO CLERKS OF wre, Tn — + game AND BUILDING 





work: 
Building Surveyors for office and it-door work.— 4 
THOMAS PROSSER, Architect, North-Eastern fatwa Ny 7” 
ARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, a sober, industrious Man (for a 


if suitable), One used to a jobbing si 
ferred. —Avply, by letter only, to G. F. 3, Fonthili-place, FA 











FOREMEN OF CARPENTE 


WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


CARPENTERS, to take Charge of a few men in the country, 
Apply, by letter, to J. W. 8. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


W Ax: TED, in an Architect’s and Sur- 


veyor’s Office, on OFFICE BOY.—Apply personally, between 
Ten and One o'clock, to Mr. BRESSEY, Ethelburga Huuse, 70 and 71, 
Biaagoet ~-stceet Within, RC. 








To CLERKS | oF THE WORKS, 





ANTED, a_ thoroughly Competent 

“ es oF THE a Sees. fgg y as to ability and 

q — to W. - 

tect, Maidstone, pply r, EK. STEPHENS, Archi 


BUILDERS AND CONTR 


AN TED, a SITUATION. as as CLERK, by 
the general rou vvoutine ey te ye th it up in 
Address, D 8, Bird-street, Lambeth, 8. 





yore ae 2 Teer Islington, N. 





ANTED, by a a practical Man, Carpenter 
and Joiner wy trade, a ee gg to Take Charge 
Westinln — references.— Address, A. B. 8, Rochampten-street, 





ANTED, a Permanent Situation as 

PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER. Good reference given if 

ois oe Country preferred.—Address, E.G. X., Post-office, Ling- 
field, Sussex. 





BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Practical 

Plumber, Gas-fitter, Glazier, aod Plain Zine Worker. Has 

no objection to all up time with painting, &.—H&NRY ROBERIS, 
4%, Lower Bloane-street, Chelsea, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT b 

BUILDER'S CLERK of fifteen years’ experience, «ither 
eo in the Office or on the % ae ae 
Town or Country.— Address, TUSCAN, 4, Grove street, Lisson-grove- 








TO NOBLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK of WORKS, a png or General 
Good 4 Has super- 
iutended | works, in Town, country, aa on the Conti 





TO ARCHITECES AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in London 
by # Draughtaman. oe 29. ite te Gaia, construction, 
aw. Salary moderate.—Address, H. A. 10, Grove-place, 





arge 
x situation as Resident Clerk of — ona ae ‘sestate, Good 
bjecti go abroad for archi- 
tects, Railway Contenstion, and Bm pore ty 4 X. Z. Post-office, 
Brompton- -road, 8.W. 








TO BUILDELS 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. Has had several years’ 
experience in the trade. 
Chelsea, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER 


and GASFITTER, &c.—Address, P. 0. 4, White horse-ter- 
race, White-horse-street, near Stepney Church. 


UILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a thorough Plumber or 


Three-branch ao a CONSTANCY, or Take Work by the 


Age 29.—Address, B.C. 109, Hood-street, 











Piece.—B, Z. 16, Spring-street, Baker-street, Portman-square, 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of 
Aj OS pg 
preferred.— Address, J. J. M. . 36, , Dame-street, Ialingtou, N. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


W Aner win’ by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION with the berpan) either in town, ow ¢ ane 


’ offices seven 
pow ny and good enn can be given AAdoume A. re iis, Seay 
Inn-road, W.C. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman, who has had 
considerable able expertence on railway beg Boe hye 

ey | Sn sel ENGAGEMENT. a ri fh wns oa 
ented 3 French and Spanish.— aban . W. 13, “Marlborough 














road, Old Kent-road, 8.E, 








